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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 

1.00 a year, in the United States, Canada, and 

exico; all other countries in the Postal Union, 30 
cents a year extra for postage. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is paid. 
For instance, “ deco6” on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 19v6. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECBIPTS.—We do not send & 
receipt fur money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which shows 
that the money has been received and credited, 
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fidvertising Rate, per figate Line, 106. 


14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than % inch accepted. 





Time Discounts. Space Discounts, 





4times.... 5 percent 100 lines... 5per cent 
) * rT TT? - 500 “* ...10 " 


% * «2... 20 me 1000 * ...0 = 
SZ 100-80 = 2000 * ...30 = 





These rates are subject to either time or space 
discounts, at choice, but not both. 

Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line, subject 
to the above discounts. 

Goes to press Monday morning. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
Objects of the Association. 


ist.—To promote the interests of its members. 

2d.—To protect and defend its members in their 
lawful rights. 

3d.—To enforce laws against the adulteration of 
honey. 

Annual Membership Dues, $1.00. 
General Manager and Treasurer — 
N. E. FRANCE, Platteville, Wi, 
tr If more convenient, Dues may be sent to the 
ublishers of the American Bee Journal. 
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Prices, postpaid: 3 cards for 10 cents 
stamps or silver), or FREE with the American 
Bee Journal one year at $1.00; 10 for 25 cents. 
There is a blank space on the card about 2 by 
24¢ inches in size for writing. Send all 
orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
334 Dearborn Street, - Curcaeo, ILL. 


the money. 


Nicollet Island, No. 33, 


Special Bargains § 


in dovetailed HIVES. Plain and Beeway SECTIONS. Hoffman 
BROOD-FRAIMES. Section-Holders, Separators, etc. 

We are enlarging our FACTORY and all of these goods havetobe & 
moved. If you want any thing in your apiary, you will do well by 
writing us at once, and we will make you DELIVERED PRICES that EE. 
will surprise you. Our stock is all new and up-to-date; we do not 
keep poor or 2d grade goods. Our sizes are standard. Quality and 
finish can not be beat by any one. : 
apiary, and can save you money and delay at any time of the season. ~ 
Give usa trial and be convinced. Weaim to please our customers Me 
and guarantee all our Goods to give entire satisfaction, or refund We 


Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Supply Go. = 


JOHN DOLL & SON, Proprietors, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 3G 
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We make any thing used in the 





Dittmér's Gomd Foundation 


Why do thousands of bee-keepers prefer it to other makes? 


‘ 


Because the bees like it best and accept it more readily. 


Dittmer’s Process is Dittmer’s 


It stands on its OWN;NAME and its OWN FOUNDATION, to which alone it owes its 


reputation and merits. 


We are now ready to make prices for next aeason for WORKING WAX for CASH and 


for full line of Supplies. Wholesale and Retail. 


Free Catalog and Samples. 


GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 





Ir You WANT TO KEEP PosTED 
UPON THE 


GREATEST * POLITICAL * QUESTION 


OF THE DAY, YOU MUST READ 


The Defender 


the NATIONAL EXPONENT of the PROHIBITION 
MovEMENT. 16 pages, weekly; illustrated. 
To New Subscribers, 50 cents for one year, 


WILLIAM P. F. FERGUSON 
Editor and Publisher 
400, West 23rp Straet, NEW YORK,N. Y. 
35Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


COILED SPRI 








= FENC 


Closely Woven. Can not Sag. 
Every wire and every twist is 
@ brace to all other wires and 
— full height of the fence. 
jorse-high, Bull-strong, Pig- 
tight. Every rod guaran 


I 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


and sold direct to farmer, freight 
prepaid, at lowest factory price. 
Our Catalogue telis how Wire 


R is made--how it is galvanized-- 


some is and some is 

Its brimful of fence facts. 

You should have this informa- 
tion. Write for ittoday. Its Free. 


KITSELMAN BROS., 


Box 85 muNCIe, INDIANA. 





Marshfield Goods 


When you buy those goods you can be assured of good, honest goods. 


We make nothing but PERFECT SUPPLIES. Sections made of 
young basswood timber. Hives and Shipping-Cases are Beauties. 
If you have not received our Catalog of Supplies, please write for it. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 








Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. [j 





Please Mention the American Bee Journal ‘hca,yitins 
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‘If Goods are wanted Quick, send to Pouder”’ 








BEE- SUPPLIES $ 


Ro0t's Gours 4 a + Root S'Pricés 


Everything used by Bee- oS 
POUDER’S HONEY- a, 
Low Freight Rates. 


BEESWAX WANTED 


I pay highest market price for beeswax, delivered here, 
trade. Make small shipments by express; 
sure to attach your name to the package. 
shall be glad to send it te you. 

Write for prices on Finest Extracted Honey. 
every shipment 


uaranteeing purity with 
_SPECIAL DISCOUNTS Supplies... 


WALTER S. POUDER 


513-515 Massachusetts Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, 


Prompt Service. 
Catalog Free. 





at any time, cash or 
large shipments by freight, always being 
My large illustrated catalog is free. 


Certificate g 


on early 
orders for 
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Let Me Quote You My Direct Prices 
On Split Hickory Buggies 


I am willing to take all chances on your not liking one of my Split Hickory vehicles, 
Every buggy I sell goes out on trial, — ct to being returned, andrefunding every cent 
of money,if not satisfactory. My FREE catalog of Split Hick 
1¥5 different stvles of bugwies, and a complete line « 
to have this book. No matter where 


ry Buggies shows over 
f High-Grade Harness. 1 want you 
you buy, you ought to read 






what I have to say about my direet method « f selling at prices Guaran- 
that are from 30% to 50% lower than you can buy a buggy of teed 
as high quality e isewhere. All my Split Hickory vehicles are 2 Years 


guaranteed 2years. The Buggy shown in this picture is my 
1907 Split Hickory Special. I have anentire factory vo - 
to the making of this ene job. Write today fur catalo 
tal—NOW—and you getit by return mail, with low prices on the be 
giesand Harness made. ‘Addresse me personally. 


H. C. Phelps President Ohic Carriage Mtg., Company, 


Station 322 Cincinnati, Ohio. 


sat Bie. f 








Fire Sale of Bee and Poultry Supplies 


Come or send and Save 25 to 50 Percent on slightly damaged goods. 


Lewis Goods at 3 percent Discount 2YEA55 JARARY 





EXCEPT ON HONEY- PACKAGES. 
Any bee-keeper living within a reasonable distance of Chicago can make money on any 


Supplies he may need now or later, by coming to Chicago and looking over the goods that we 


selected out after the fire. 


Better order quick, if you want any of the goods we are selling at 


25 to 50 percent reduction. 


(3 Send for list of Slightly Damaged Goods to select trom at 


Reduced Prices. 


Long Distance Telephone, North 1559. 


Quote us prices on Honey and Beeswax. Honey in 60-pound cans for sale 


M. ARND, Proprietor, York Honey and Bee-Supply Co, 0: tc.) 


191 AND 193 Superior ST. CHICAGO, ILL 
(Three blocks north and one block east of our old location.) 


























TRAINLOAD OF BEE SUPPLIES 


BAL Eliya co. 


yyy RAPIDS. MICH. 
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A Prophet of Profit 


There is plenty of money in Chickens 
your effort is intelligently directed. 





if 


Learn the right way to do things by sub 


scribing for 


Profitable Poultry 


MILTON, WIS. 


For a limited time only 25 cents per year. 


| THE AMERICAN FOOD LABORATORY 


N. Eaton, M.8c., Chemist. 
4 years State C hemist, Minnesota. 
6 years State Analyst, Illinois. 
1235-1248 Caxton Building, 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Samples of Honey analyzed. COorrespon- 
dence solicited. 


OLD PRICE 


on JA: Bingham 
Si Bre 


Nmokers 


Best on Earth for 29 Years 













Pat’d 1974, "82 "92 & 1903 





Cost 5 cents more to make in 
1907 than in 1906 





Now is the time to buy, while they are cheap. 
Copper, Tin, Leather, Steel, Wire, 

and Wood 

are rising every day. 


T. F. BINGHAM 


Farwell, [lich. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Golden or Leather Colored. One colony of 
this strain produced 280 fancy sections in one 
season. Oder now for delivery in seasou. Un- 
tested Queen, $1 00; six, $5.00. Tested, $1.50 up. 
Correspondence soli sited. 


ROBERT B. McCAIN, 


OsweGco, iLL. R.D. 1, 


if you want the Bee-Book 


Trat covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely thee ey, — published, 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts te the Trade. 


5. 6. Bull Orpingtons 


I have been breeding Buff Orpingtons for 
several years,and have striven to improve 
the stock every year. Have now some fine 
Cockerels which I will sell for $1.50 each. 

EDWIN BEVINS 
LEON, IOWA. 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE CLUBBING OFFERS | iteisteUissisgeosesc:: 

































OUR OUR 
PRICE PRICE rR 
00 $3.75 World To-da lyr. $1.50 World To-day lyr. $1.50 
0 3.75 Etude (for music ers 1.50 @, - Recreation « Pearson's 1.50 ° 
Recreatior r Pears s 1.50 $3.65 Woman’s Home Companion 1.090 *%9 
a Or ar class 4 magazine Or any magazine in class A 
a $3.60 Centur Magazine lyr. $4.00 Musician or Etude lyr. $1.50 
Curre! Literatur 00 we ce Home Magazine 1.00 ¢«, 
Cass A ppletor 1.50 $7.65 | McCall's Magazin ' a9 80 
) Or i iss 4 magazine | Or Housekeeper r any iss © 
| 
ss | 
» $4.00 Putnam's Magazin« lyr. $3.00 | The Reader or any class B.1 yr. $3.0 
Count! Life in Amer 1.00 » - Keith's or ar class 4 1.50 «¢ 
d Housekeeping l $7.15 | Success Magazine a 1.00 *%* 
0 Ur ul class A magazine | Or an class A magazine 
0 | 
72 | 
, $3.30 a $1.00 What to Eat lyr. $1.00 
~ oe pn Goel ipe T ke Harper's Bazar ; 1.00 4. 
‘ \ppletor r Pears , a $3.65 | Pic torial Review : 100 %- 
- Or , iss 4 zing Ur any class A magazine 
» $4.65 | American Boy lyr. $1.00 
) : Harper's Magazir | National Magazine 1.00 
1 Week r. $4.00 | Cassell’s Little Folks “ 1.50 3 
Reader or Outing 8.00 $7.40 Or any class B magazine 
0 Lippincott's Magazin 0 } 
) 4 | Or an class 6 magazin Cassell’s or Quivei lyr. $1.50 
17 20.05 | American Magazine 1.00 ¢&, 
Outing Magazine lvr. $3.00 Broadway Magazine 150 $9 
World To-da 1.00 $4.15 Or any class 4 magazine 
v0 Ainsle« Magazine 1.80 4 
“a Children’s Magazine lyr. $1.00 — 
09 4.70 Home Needlew’k Magazine.1 vr. $0.75 : -- Needlew iy Magazine 75 $2 
Pic rial Review 1.00 - yr oany lass magazine 
, Modern Pri 4 { $2.65 
, | Or ar class ( razine Burr Mcintosh lyr. $3.00 
AL S = scribner s t oo ¢ 
$4 15 Metropolitar ine 1.89 $0 
' 1 H sekee] 1 yr 1.00 Or ar ‘ ss E magazine 
iSs¢ Reer i 3 o> 
0 idies’ W i 9 $3.00 Suburban Life lyr. $1.50 
a. 2 } Or ar iss zit McClure’s 1 
, $4.50 Delineatotr 1.00 34 
Indene lyr. $2.00 World’s Work 00 
Musicia 0 @wsn 
0 Outi Mag ) $4.70 Suburban Lif« 1 yi $1.50 © 
. . 
e Or al uss | Woman's Home Companiot 1.00 § 
) $6.40 Revie f Re ews 00 - 
| Outdoor News (i Sg 1 £9 OO 
in | RB McIntosh 't Suburban Life lyr. $1.50 
arncnmata Shawne 4 1.09 2-00 World To-da 1.50 $2. 
o $3.30 ‘a is \ Cosmopolita 1.00 
1 } ks Suburban Life l yr 1 0 
10 riber oo Woman's Home Companior 1.00 
00 eso | W ul H ( 0 $2.65 Cosmopolit American Magazine, $2 
» $4.80 Modern Pris : Harper's Bazar, or Success may — 
| Or al iss ( zine i be subst a 
Make Up Your Own Subscription Combinations for 1907. 
(For the convenience of those who do not find such a Ciub as they want above. 
Phot Beacon 1.00] Short Stories 1.00 Recreation 
100 Phot Era l }t Trained Nurse > SO School and Home Education 
109 | Photographic Times l aot Yachting 00 lable Talk with Cook Book 
~ Physical Culture 1.00 ° Watson's Magazine 
1.00 Pi + + wit} ttern) 1.00! 4 lass < = - 
an ic rial | ew (with patterr Class 5 
7 an Pilgrim 1.00 American Poultry Journal $0.50 . 
,| Popular Educator 1.00 | Housekeeper 60 | Jour. of Geography (10 mos.) 
1 oo | Primary Plans 1.00 | Ladies’ World -o | Journal of Pedagogy 
1.00 Primary Educatior 1.00% McCall’s and Pattern 50 | Junior Toilettes 
1 00 School Arts Book 1.00 Modern Women 50 | Our Day , 
+ Strawberry 1.00 | Modern Priscilla 9 | Yut Door Life 
( : > , 
roo | Style and Amer. Dre ssmaketr 1.00 ] New Idea Woman's Magazine 0 Pennsylvania School Journal 
: Suburban Life 1.50} Vick’s Magazine 50 ’ . 
\.0| Success 1.00] World’s Events 50}. Class 7 
Suggestion 1.00 ’ e Current Literature 
1.00) Sunset Magazine 1.00} . Class 3 Out West 
- After Jan. 1 add 35 cts i er - - Educ ation 1.00 | School Science 
Table Talk ‘ 1.00 20D aylor’s as 1.00 . 
1.00] re, hnical World 1.00 Carpenter and Building 1.00 Class s 
1.00 ° teacher's World 1.00 Pathfinder 1.00 Burr McIntosh 
1.00 | Times Magazine 1.50 Red 300k 1.00 House and Garden 
1.00 | Travel Magazine 1.00 Teac hers’ Magazine 1.00 Indoors and Out 
1.00 | Waverly 1.00 Technical World 1.00 | Journal of Education 
400 What ‘To Bai 0 Class 4 School Journal. =... : 
Woman's Home Companion 1.00 { , 
1.00] wrorla’s Re wee P 1.00 American Botanist 1.00 You may add to any 
‘ te\ : ’ 
l 00 World To-day 150 Appleton’s Magazine 1.50 lab 
7 Youne’s Magazin« 1 00 Casse ll’s Magazine 1 50 Ladies’ Home Journal (1 yr * 
1.00 | youth 109 | Cassell’s Little Folks 1.50 | Saturday Evening Post * 
1.00 Cassell's Quiver 1.50 Century - 
1.00 qiass a Breeder's Gazette 2.00 St Nicholas. 
1.00 Broadway Magazine 1.50 Harper’s Weekly or 
1.00 Amer. Mor Rev f Reviews 3.00 Etude 1.50 Monthly 
1.50 Automobile 9 2 00 Humorist » 00 Leslie's Weekly 
1.00 | Independent 00 | Keith’s Magazine 1.50 | Atlantic Monthly 
Motor Was 00 Little Chronicle 1.50 | Scribner's Magazine 
1.00 | Out Door News 00 | Musician 1.50 | MecClure’s Magazine 
1.00 Outing 00 Our Times (52 weeks) 1.20 Delineator 
1.00 Printer’s Ink 0 Overland Monthly 1.6 Gleanings in Bee Cul 
1.00 Reader Magazin« Pearson's Magazine 1.50 ture (if not selected 
1.0 Review of iews ) Ram's Horn 1.50 as a Class A paper) 
1.6 Any two Class A, two Class ' Ar tw Class 4 ne Class B Tu Any two Class B, two Class A 
( Anv two Class A ne Class 7 10 Any tw Class 2.85 Ar tw Class B ne Class 3 
’ Any two Class A, two Class 7 l Any one Class 5, one Class C.. 1.95 Any two ( as I Class 4 
l Any one Class A yne Class 0 An yne Class me Class A.. 2.25 Any two Class B Class 4 
1.70 Any two Class A ne Class 8 t An ne ¢ one Class 3 2. 36 Any two C Class 4 
00 Any two Class A, two Class 8 >. Any one C ye Class 4 Any two Cls » Class 
3) Any tw Class 3 1.8 Any one ¢ » one Class B 3 Any tw ( Class 5. 
3.00 Any three Class 60 Any two Class B 3 Any two ¢ 38 Class 7. 
1.75 Any one Class ne Class C 1.45 Any three Class B 4 Any two Class Class 7 
2.50 Any one Class ne Class A 1.75 Any four Claes B.......e. - &.76 Any two Class Class 8 
10 Any one Class me Class 4 10} Any one Class B, two Class A. 3.00 Any two Class B, two Class 8 
15 Any one Class ne Class 5 35 Any one i B, two Class 3 3.20 Any two Class 7 
00 Any two Class 3 ne Class B 3.20) Any one B, two Class 4 3.70 Any three Class 7 
3.00 Any two ¢ ‘ | Any one one Class 5 3.00 | Any two Class 8 
2.65 Any three ! >| Any one one Class 7 3.45 | Any three Class § 
3.65 | Any.four C | Any one one Class 8 3.70 | 
5 Any one Class 4, one Class C 1.70) Any two one Class C. 3.40 | Any one A baea ten 
3.50 Any one Class 4, one Class A 00 Any two Class B, two Class C. 3.75 Any one B joan 3 3 
2.90 Any one Class 4, one Class 5 2.60 Any two Class B, one Class A. 3.70 | Any ome 4 ‘ " 
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Effect of the Pure Food Law 


When we were in the honey: bottling busi- 
ness, a few years ago, we sold to a number of 
the wholesale grocers. Recently we received 
the following letter from one of them : 


GEoRGE W. YorK & Co.— 

Gentlemen :—The Pure Food Law enacted 
by Congress, taking effect Jan. 1, 1907, pro- 
vides severe penalties for dealers who handle 
articles of food or drugs adulterated or mis- 
branded. 

In accordance with the provisions of the 
law, which exempts from prosecution those 
who procure a proper guaranty, we are re- 
quiring all from whom we purchase articles 
of food or drugs to execute a proper guaranty, 
and enclose herewith our regular form. It is 
essential that all blank spaces be properly 
filled in, and that the signature be in accord- 
ance with the directions on the form. 

Please duly execute and return promptly 
to us. Very truly yours, 

Rockwoop Bros. Co. 


The ‘‘form”’ referred to in the above reads 


aa follows: 
FOOD GUARANTY. 


ee ns « 6's. 05h mas. pagciccins nescens 
REP BRS re , | jae . 
United States of America, does hereby war- 
rant and guarantee unto 


Rockwoop Bros. Co., 


having principal office at Chicago, Ill., that 
any and all articles of food or drugs, as de- 
fined by the Act of Congress approved June 
30, 1906, entitled 

“An Act for preventing the manufacture, sale or 
transportation of adulterated or misbranded or 
poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines 
and liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, and 
for other purposes.” 
which the undersigned has sold since Oct. 1, 
1906, or shall at any time hereafter prepare, 
manufacture for, sell or deliver to said 


Rockwoop Bros. Co., 


will comply with all the provisions of said 
Act of Congress, and are not and shal! not be 





in any marner adulterated or misbranded 
within the meaning of said Act. 
It is expressly understood that this shall be 
a continuing guaranty until notice of revoca- 
tion be given in writing, and notice of accept- 
ance of the guaranty is hereby waived. 
Dated at this .. day of.. 
Ae lS 
SEAL. 


1. Must be signed with full name of individual. 

2. If a firm, sign the firm name followed by name 
of partner executing document. 

f a corporation, must be signed by proper officer, 
and corporation seal attached. 

It seems that wholesale grocers do not 
mean to take any chances in the matter of 
handling any adulterated or misbranded 
goods hereafter. They know the Pure Food 
Law has teeth in it that are sharp, and that 
the Law will be enforced to the letter. 

A new day for pure honey is apparently 
dawning. We look for a greatly increased 
demand for it hereafter, and believe that the 
prices will soon be advancing. What bee- 
keepers should do now is to let the people 
know the food 
through the newspapers and magazines. To 


special values of honey 


many, such information would be ‘‘ news,”’ 
indeed. 
We are expecting, in the very near future 


such a demand for 
honey that it will take every pound produced, 
within 6 months after the close of the honey 


say 2 or 3 years—to see 


harvest each year. Bee-keeping is pot over- 
But 


honey has been “ 


done. general consumption of 


underdone ”’ 


pure 
for years, on 
account of adulteration and misbranding. 

Let the National Law have its 
chance, and then the producers of pure honey 
will have their chance, for which they have 
been waiting so long. 

> 


Pure Food 


Love in the heart is better than honey in 


the mouth.— Proverb. 





Irish Bee Journal and Age of Queens 


Exception was taken in these columns to 
the teaching of the Irish Bee Journal in favor 
of “having every season, a young queen of 
the previous year’s rearing, to head each col- 
ony,’’ as that was understood to mean that 
the right thing would be to replace every 
queen when a year old; and it seemed an un- 
solvable puzzle to understand why the Irish 
Bee Journal should attempt to fortify its 
position by quoting authorities which plainly 
advocated that a queen was good for 2 years’ 
work. Tre solution of the puzzieis now at 
hand. Our Irish contemporary says in the 
December number : 


The question between us is, What is meant 
by ‘‘a queea of the previous year’s rearing?”’ 

Let us see. Take the case of a queen born 
on May 1, 1906. On April 30, 1907, she will be 
a year old. Does Mr. Maguire teach that she 
must then be killed? By no means. Let us 
go farther. On Sept. 30, 1907, she will be 1 
year and 5 months old. Must she then be 
killed? No. She is still “‘a queen of the 
previous year’s rearing.”” On April 30, 1908, 
she will be 2 years old, but still ‘a queen 
of the previous year’s rearing.’ Her year 
began not on Jan. 1, 1906, but on May 1, 1906. 
She is safe from the headsman, so far. Even 
if we allow that her year began on Jan. 1, 
1906, 4 menths before her birth, she will an- 
swer Mr. Maguire’s requirements up to Dec. 
31, 1907, when she will be 1 year and 8 months 
old. We, therefore, claim for our contribu- 
tor that, at the very least, he's free of the 
charge of having taught that ‘‘each queen 
when it becomes a year old should be de- 
stroyed,’’ and is, thus far, in strict agreement 
with the authorities. 


It makes one the least bit dizzy to under- 
stand how a queen 2 years old can be a 
‘**queen of the previous year’s rearing,” for in 
this locality the phrase ‘‘a queen of the pre- 
vious year’s rearing’’ is generally equivalent 
to ‘‘a last year’s queen ;”’ and until the fore- 
going quotation appeared it never occurred to 
us that there was any question between us as 
to the meaning of the phrase. 


This, however, isa very small matter, and 
it is a real pleasure to know that there is no 
greater difference between us than a different 
understanding of the meaning of a few words. 
Not knowing before this that there was any 
different understanding as tothe meaning of 
words, of course no exception was taken in 


that direction. The Irish Bee Journal may 


charge us with thick-headedness in not un- 
derstanding correctly the English language 
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but when it understands that we were hon- 
estly of the opinion that it was advocating 
that no queen should ever be allowed to live 
until 2 years old, it may possibly absolve us 
from the charge of hypercriticism in object- 
ing to such advocacy. It is a thing to be 
desired to be in accord so far as possible with 
our bright contemporary. 

oe 
Shipping Comb Honey 

We were recently requested to call and ex- 
amine a shipment of about 160 cases of comb 
honey that was received from a Wyoming 
bee-keeper by a Chicago honey-dealer It 
was fine alfalfa honey, put up in the usual 24- 
pound shipping-cases, and then twoof the 
cases were fastened together by light strips at 
the corners, thus making each package be- 
tween 50 and 60 pounds. That was all the 
preparation made to ship that bvav, | crhaps 
1500 miles. 

Well, it arrived just as any experienced 
shipper of comb honey would expect—fully 
half of the combs broken out of the sections. 

We do not find that particular shipper’s 
name among the readers of the American Bee 
Journal, or he would have known better than 
to ship comb honey in the way he did, Doubt 
less he doesn’t read any bee-paper. But he 
probably has lost enough on that one ship- 
ment of honey to pay his subscription to all 
the bee- papers in this country for the next 25 
years. 

We haveso often published explicit direc- 
tions for preparing comb honey for shipment 
that it would seem hardly necessary to tell it 
again, but we find that on account of the 
many new readers that are constantly being 
added to our list, itis well to repeat impor- 
tant directions that, if heeded, may mean the 


saving of many dollars toa number of our 
readers. 

After comb honey has been put in shipping- 
cases, the cases should be put into crates, or 
carriers, holding from 6 to 9 of the shipping- 
cases. But before putting the cases intoa 


the ends of the crate about 4 or 6 inches 
These extensions will serve as handles for the 
train-men to carry the honey when loading 
and unloading it. : 

We have never known of any loss in ship- 
ping comb honey when prepared as we have 





SUITABLLE CRATE CONTAINING CASES OF COMB HONEY FOR SHIPMENT. 


crate, there should be put in the bottom from 
t to 6 inches of straw or hay, to act as a cush- 
ion under the cases of honey. 

Then after filling the crate with cases, put 
the cross boards on top, and also this sign, 
either printed or written in plain letters: 

Comp Honey. HANDLE WITH CARE. 

Near the upper sides of the crate should be 
nailed on pieces of boards about 4 inches 
wide, and long enough so as to extend out at 


briefly outlined here. It seems too bad to 
lose heavily on a shipment of honey just be- 
cause it was improperly prepared, especially 
when it is so simple and inexpensive to put it 
into the right shape for safe carrying either on 
cars or wagons. 

The illustration herewith shows quite 
clearly how a crate of comb honey appears 
when ready for shipment either a long ora 
short distance on the railroad. 








Volume XLVII begins with this num 
ber of the American Bee Journa). The last 


volume (1906) contained the most and best 
vee-literature that has appeared in its columns 
jin all its history. And there were in all 1060 
larger pagesthan in any other bee-paper pub- 
lished to-day. All being well, this new vol- 
ume promises to be even better than the last 
one. We hope that not only will all the pres- 
ent list of readers continue right along, but 
that each one may try to get some neighbor 
bee-keeper to become a subscriber. Remem- 
ber, that neither the American Bee Journal 
nor its editoris connected in any way with 
any bee-supply business, so the Journal{is‘en- 
tirely independent; and that it must depend 
upon receipts from subscriptions and adver- 
ing for support. 





Some San Antonio Pictures, taken 
by Mr. Fred W. Muth, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
appear on the first page. The upper oneisa 
view of San Antonio, taken from Market 
Hall where the National convention was held. 
The lower picture represents 5 weary bee- 
keepers who were resting at the side of a 
clump of banana bushes. We only wish we 
could show the beautiful, broad, green leaves 
as they really appear. We had never seen 
bananas growing before, but there are plenty 
of them around San Antonio. 

San Antonio is a Spanish-American city of 
some 70,000 population. It has many things 
of great historic interest. Several very an- 
cient missions are located within a few miles, 
and The Alamo, right in the heart of the city, 
is a spot that few visitors fail to see. Within 





its walls it was, during the war with Mexico, 
that less than 200 United States patriots held 
at bay some 4000 soldiers under Santa Ana, 
and although a mere handful in The Alamo, 
they slew about 1500 of Santa Ana’s men be- 
fore they were overcome and every one of 
their number killed. 


Several of the Nortbern bee-keepers had 
their kodaks with them,and*'took”’ many 
objeets of interest in and around old San An- 
tonio, which pictures will no doubt be greatly 
prized by their owners, as it was a trip and 
visit long to be remembered. 


An Announcement has been received 
at this office of the marriage at Medina, Uhio, 
ou Dec. 26, 1906, of Miss Carrie B. Root, 
youngest daughter of A. I. Root, and Mr. L. 
W. Boyden, manager of the A. I. Root Com- 
pany’s New York City branch office. This is 
the second ‘‘ combination’ of the kind, an- 
other daughter of A. I. Root having mar- 
ried Mr. A. L. Boyden, an older brother of 
‘“*L. W.’s,”? some yearsago. ‘A. L.” is sec- 
retary of the A. I. Root Co. 

Our sincerest congratulations are hereby 
extended to Mr. and Mrs. L. W. Boyden, and 
wishes for a long and happy voyage through 
life together. 
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How Many Colonies to Be- 
come Well-to-Do ? 


BY C. P. DADANT. 

880, (1906), Mr. Doolittle 
isks, “How many colonies should we 
keep to become well-to-do?” and re- 
quests an answer from Dr. Miller, 
Hutchinson, myself, or others. On page 
964, (1906), H. H. Moe reminds us of 


this question, and gives his views. 


On page 


It is quite a long time since I 
“sparred” with Mr. Doolittle. I am 
not one of the “sparring” kind, unless 


| can see some gross error to redress, 
and the present subject is too indefinite 
to give any one a fair chance for dis- 
cussion. 

Perhaps the best thing I can do to 
answer the question is to cite my own 
experience. Mr. Moe says that each of 
us has what he calls a “prop” in addi- 


tion to the bees, to keep us going. In 
the early ’7o’s I had no such prop. It 
is true, we were rearing queens, and 


selling a few. 
bee-keeping f 


But is not this legitimate 

Must the bee-keeper sell 
mly honey? Is not the sale of colo- 
nies or queens a legitimate part of bee 
culture? For a number of years, I had 
nothing else. I can remember several 
seasons when we harvested from 40,000 


to 50,000 pounds of honey. How many 
colonies did we keep? From I50 to 000, 
[he.manufacture ahd sale of comb 


foundation was just an accident—a re- 


sult of conditions We had bought a 
mill to make up our own wax, and it 
turned out that we could work our 
neighbors’ wax and give them better 
satisfaction than any other, and so the 


business was built. But bee-keeping as 
a business was my principal ooccupation 


for some 15 years, and as I have al 
ready said, in the American Bee Jour 
nal, there was a time, when, if any on 


else had been entrusted with the care 
of any of our apiaries, I would 
expected those bees to be entirely ruined. 
I got bravely over this notion 
a while ago 

How many colonies must we keep to 
become well-to-do? “Why, it depends 
upon the apiarist, on the location, on 
the methods followed, on our greater 
or less ability to manage our affairs, ete 


have 


quite 


It takes a less number of colonies, when 
running for comb honey, than when 
producing extracted honey; but those 


colonies r« quire more care It takes less 
bees in a good locality than in a poor 
one, and yet the bee-keeper is more 


likely to keep many bees in a good lo 


cality than in a poor one. Locality is 
certainly a very important matter in se 
curing a well-to-do occupation. In the 
alfalfa plains of Colorado, among the 
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mesquite in sage- 
covered hills of California, the bee-keep 
er will keep is many colonies as 
he can care tf nd will become well- 
to-do, if he exercises judgment. But 
how many colonies can he keep? That 
depends entirely upon his skill, his am 
bition, his wit, his health 

I have seen be keepers who would 
spend two hours in overhauling half a 
dozen coloni¢ ind I have seen others 
who could t uu the condition of 25 
hives in the same length of time. Yet 
the slow man might succeed as well as 
the quick man, if his needs were no 
greater than his speed. Let two men 
start in bee-keeping in this State. Let 


one ¢ 


fields, the 
other 


iarge 
of 


you 


things being equal, t 
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[ see it not, How 
mal colon s ot bees shall we keep? 
but, How we make the best success 
with the b that we do keep? 
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Good Season— Methods of 
Making Increase 


L. 





BY F. DAY. 


The season of 1906 was a fairly good 
one in this locality in spite of the fact 
that basswood, which usually our 
chief source of surplus, was almost a 
total failure. A late frost appeared to 
kill most of the buds so that only a 
few trees blossomed. White clover, on 
the other hand, was unusually abundant 
and yielded well. 

My 28 colonies were increased to 43 
full ones, besides 4 queen-rearing nuclei. 
I secured 2,600 pounds of honey, all but 
80 pounds being extracted. For the nu- 
clei, I used regular 10-frame hives with 
a partition in the middle, thus leaving 
room for 4 frames on one side and 5 
on the other. My idea was to take one 
frame of brood with adhering bees and 
the queen from each of these nuclei and 
put in any colony where needed. This 
was the theory, but in practice I got 
only a very few laying queens from 
these nuclei during the whole seasons 
but by placing choice queen-cells in West 
cell-protectors, with the spiral cage at- 
tached, and then hanging these between 
the frames of the 4 nuclei, I secured 
plenty of fine virgin queens. These were 
then introduced wherever needed, with 
fair success. 

In making my increase of colo- 
nies, I used both the nucleus and Alex- 
ander plans. From 5 colonies using 


is 


15 


5 
the nucleus plan I secured 11 new colo- 
nies and 515 pounds of honey. Four 
colonies run by the Alexander plan gave 
me 4 new colonies and 475 pounds of 
honey. The nucleus plan gave me 220 
per cent increase and 103 pounds of 
honey per colony. The Alexander plan 
gave only 100 per cent increase and 118 
pounds of honey per colony. 

lhe 4 queen-rearing nuclei were made 


from one of the § colonies used for 
nerease. They would probably have pro- 
duced enough honey if used for that 
purpose, to have made the 5 original 
olonies produce as high an average as 
the 4 worked on the Alexander plan. 
[his makes the two plans about equal 
for honey-production, with the nucleus 
plan giving double the increase that 
the Alexander plan did. Had we had 
uur usual amount of basswood honey, 
the nucleus plan would have been far 
thead in honey-production as well as 
increase, ju it was last year. 

The Alexander plan undoubtedly has 
merit, but this locality the lower 
ste eft old stand almost always 
becomes a1 persistent swarmer, even 
though the upper story be removed 5 or 
6 day ftes preparations of the 
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colon 
these 
to any 


about 
lavor 


What we want to know 
matters is the truth without 
man’s plan or hobby. Because 
one man’s way is good for him in his 
own locality, it does not necessarily fol- 
low that every bee-keeper in all our 
land should be considered ig- 
norant or stupid because he does not 
have so good success with the plan in 
question 


broad 


| notice that Dr. Miller’s bees were 
cellared on Nov. 19; mine were put in 
on the 20th Last year we both put 
them in the same day, that is, on Nov 
29. I am sorry he could not have had 
o good a crop in proportion to his 


large number of colonies as I did from my 


small number. I always enjoy his writ- 
ings in the American Bee Journal and 
Gleanings, and hope they may be con 
tinued many years | also have his 
book. I hope we may all have a pros 
perous season next yeat 

Detroit, Minn 
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Best Size of the Pound- 
Section 


BY 1 RI ‘Ts 

Having read with great interest the 
rticle by Mr lr. K. Massie, page 783 
(1900), on the subject of “Best Size of 
Honey-Section,” I will again attempt to 
write on the same subject Mr. Massie 
and I, as well as some others, have for 
some time been advocating the use of a 
section large enough so that when fairly 
well filled with separatored honey will 
weigh an average of 16 ounces. The 
one now in most general use —the 
114x4'4x1"% bee-way section—weighs an 


iverage ot only 14 2-3 ounces when filled 
is above stated 

Mr. Massie rather favors a plain sec 
tion, to be used with some form of sepa- 
rator furnishing the bee-way From 
the experience that I have (ad with 


both bee-way and plain sections, I prefer 
the formet Phe 
more than the 
Massi 


Himsily 


fence separator costs 
slotted wood, and as Mr. 
“Some of them are 
made, and do not last 


Says, very 
long.” 
that we 
heavier 
result that we 
little 


results 
in this case a 
is the 


However, it is 
and 
hone \ 


want, 
section of 
are after, and 
it matters but whether we use a 
bet Way or 


a plain section in obtaining 
it The size, weight, and thickness of 
the comb in the sections are the main 
things to be considered 

\fter having very carefully consid 
ered the matter, I have concluded that 
a comb 1% to 1 inches thick is the 
be tor section honey. With a bee-way 
ection 17¢ inches thick, used with slot- 
ted wood separators, we will get combs 
rt the ibove thickness \s stated by 
me in previous articles, and as proven 
by experiments made during the season 
just past, l have come to the conclusion 
that th 144x45@x17@ bee-way section 
( things considered) is the best size 
f honey-section, and will come as near 
to giving us an average of 16 ounces of 
separatored honey as we are likely to get 

When writing on this subject of the 
weight of s ns and selling honey by 
the piece ¢ pound, page 633 (1906 ) 
among other things, Editor York says, 


“Every little while, some one to whom 
the question is new appears on _ the 
scene with what he thinks is a satisfac- 
tory solution of the troublesome prob- 
lem, and says, The whole thing is easy; 
just adopt that size of section which 
shall weigh an exact pound, and then 
it will make no difference whether the 
section is sold by the piece or pound.” 
To this Mr. York says, “But when he 
attempts to produce a ton of honey with 
2000 sections, each weighing an exact 
pound, he finds himself running against 
a snag.” Our goood Editor concludes 
by saying that the present object was 
only to show “that to find a section of 
such size that it shall always weigh 
an exact pound is one of the things that 


may be dreamed of, but never attained 
in actual practice.” My only objection 
to the above is that it appears to con- 


vey the idea that those who are advo- 
cating the use of a section larger than 
the ones now in general use, are ex- 
pecting to get a section in which the 
bees will always store an exact pound 
of honey his, however, is not the 


case Here are the facts 

The sections now in most general 
use, when fairly well filled with sepa- 
ratored honey sections that would 
grade No. 1, as to filling—do not aver- 


age more than 14 2-3 ounces. Now the 
question is, Would it not be better for 
both the producer and consumer, if bee- 
keepers in general would adopt a 
tion which when filled as above would 
average about 16 ounces each, or 2000 
such sections to weigh a ton, or a very 
few pounds more or instead of be- 
ing 150 to 200 pounds short in weight, 
with the sections now in 
[here is no use to say 
done, for it 


Sec- 


less, 


as is the case 
general use? 
it can’t be 


can. the ques- 

tion is, Would it be best to make such 

a change? If best, then what size of 
section should we adopt? 

\fter having very carefully consid- 


ered the matter from many standpoints, 
| have come to the conclusion that there 
is no better size of section than the 


$44x45ex17@ bee-way section; or for 
those who prefer a plain section and 
fence separator, the 44%4x45¢x1™% plain 


section will give the same results. Either 
of the last-named sections 
should give us a comb 1% to 1% inches 
thick, which, as before stated, is as near 
the right thickness for section honey as 
we could desire : 


Pullman, Wash 
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First Things for the Bee- 
Keeping Novice 


BY G. M 


sizes of 


DOOLITTLI 


“[ am a beginner in bee-keeping and 
have been persuaded to take the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, and in it I see that 
you sometimes answer questions-if they 
are sent you. I wish you would tell us 
through the Journal’s célumns what you 
consider the prime thing a novice or a 


beginner in bee-keeping should know 
first. What is the main thing in bee- 
keeping necessary to know?” — Cor- 
RESPONDENT 

There are very many things in bee- 
keeping which are considered of first 
importance, and the novice should un- 





derstand all of these, if he or she woul 
be successtul. 

Perhaps the first thing that should b 
done by any beginner would be the read 
ing of some one of the many good book 
on bee-keeping, such as “Langstroth o1 
the Honey - Bee,” Root’s “A B C o 
Bee-Culture,” Cook’s “ Bee - Keepers 
Guide,” Quinby’s “Practical Bee-Keep 
ing,” etc. Having procured one of thes: 
books, carefully read it two or thre 
times till the whole is as familiar to you 
as a nursery rhyme, from beginning t 
end, when you are ready to subscrib 
for, and read intelligently, one or mor: 
of the several good bee-papers publishe 
in America. Now, don’t think that thi 
is unnecessary to success, for it is neces 
sary that you have some knowledge o 
the first principles of bee-keeping befor: 
you start out with the bees, if you ar 
to take first rank as an apiarist. 

Having gotten so far, I will tell you 
one of the many other things you will 
need to know, for on this hangs very 
much of that which will bring prosper 
ity. In nearly all localities where bees 
can be kept there are certain plants and 
trees which give a yield of surplus honey 
at a certain time of year, while, aside 
from this, there is littke more honey ob- 
tained by the bees than is needed to sup 
ply their daily wants. Some localities 
give a surplus at three stated periods, 
others at two, while the majority give 
only one such yield. Hence it must be 
apparent to even the novice, that if such 
a yield (or yields) pass oy without 
any surplus, none can be obtained dur- 
ing the season. From this it will be 
seen that, in order to be a successful 
apiarist, a person must have a knowl 
edge of his locality, and also know how 
to secure the laborers (bees) in the 
right time, so they can be on hand when 
the honey harvest is at its best. Failing 
to do this, there is little or no profit 
in apiculture, and my main reason for 
writing on this subject is that those 
who read may obtain the best results 
from their bees. 

Practically, first, then, we must have 
a thorough knowledge of the first prin- 
ciples of bee-keeping; and, second, ws 
have the location. 

Here in Central New York our honey 
crop comes mainly from basswood, 
which blooms about July 3d to 12th, 
and lasts from 10 days to 3 weeks, ac- 
cording to the weather while it is in 
bloom. In other localities in this State 
white clover is the main crop, coming in 
bloom June 15th to 20th; and again in 
others, buckwheat, yielding nectar the 
last of August, while a few apiarists are 
blessed with a yield from all three. But 
as a larger part of those living in the 
Northern States have a yield of honey 
from basswood, I will speak of that as 
the harvest in illustrating what I wish 
to do. Bear in mind, however, that it 
devolves on the reader of this to ascer- 
tain by careful investigation just when 
and what is the source of nectar from 
which his surplus honey comes, so as 
to work accordingly 

After having determined from what 
and when we may expect our harvest 
of honey, the next step is to secure the 
bees in just the right time for that har- 
vest. If you have a field of grain t 
cut, you hire the laborers just when the 
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grain is ripe, not before ‘or afterwards. 
Everybody knows about this, yet in bee- 
keeping thousands pay no attention to 
this matter of securing laborers in time 
for the harvest, and then wonder why 
they secure only a meager return from 
their bees. Working thus, their bees, 
instead of becoming producers, far more 
often become consumers, as the tend- 
ency of bees, when left to themselves, 
is to produce the greatest amount of 
brood when the harvest is in its prime, 
rather than before it. Consequently, this 
greatest amount of brood emerges into 
bees just after the harvest has passed 
by, and thus have to be fed all through 
their lives from the supply of honey 
gathered by the few; while the many 
were in the brood form. I wish I could 
so emphasize this that it would “strike 
home” to every bee-keeper, be he novice 
or otherwise. 


The queen is the mother of all the 
bees in a colony, she laying all the eggs 
producing them. Under the greatest 
stimulation she is capable of laying from 
3,000 to 4,000 eggs a day, yet often she 
is laying only from. 500 to 800 eggs 
daily at the time she should be doing 
her best. After the egg is laid it takes 
about 3 days for it to hatch into a larva 
This larva is fed about 6 days, during 
which time it has grown to nearly fill 
the cell, when it is capped over and re- 
mains hid from view for nearly 12 days 
more, when it emerges a perfect bee 
When every thing is in a normal con- 
dition, this bee works inside the hive 
for 16 days, doing such work as feed 
ing the larve, building comb, evaporat 
ing nectar, etc., when it is ready to go 
out of the hive as a field-laborer; and 
at 45 days, during the working season, 
from the time of emerging, it dies of 
old age, and another generation takes 
its place. 

From the above it will be seen that 
the egg must be laid at least 37 days b 
fore the honey harvest, in order that our 
bee has the opportunity of laboring in 
that harvest to the best advantage. Now, 
if the harvest is basswood, commencing 
to bloom, say July 7th, the egg for our 
laborer should be laid on or befor 
June Ist. 

But how shall we secure the laying of 
the eggs just when we want them? 
There are several ways of doing this, 
such as feeding the bees thin sweets 
when you wish the queen to lay mors 
prolifically; giving young bees from 
other colonies that will feed the queen an 
extra amount of egg-producing food; 
spreading the brood, etc. But I will 
speak here only of the plan which I hav 
used more lately to give a success great 
er than anything else which I have tri 
taking everything into consideratio1 It 
is this: 


\bout 40 to 45 days before the ex- 
pected honey-harvest see that each col- 
ony has stores enough to make the 
feel very rich, so much so that there is 


no thought of any retrenchment; in 
fact, so that they can say “millions of 
honey at our house,” and keep saying 


it all the time they are feeding it to the 
brood; when you will see that tl 

queen will be fed so that the combs will 
be teeming with eggs as fast as the 


1 


honey is removed from the cells to feed 


the brood hatching from those eggs. A matter \s to where this feed should 
few days of cold or rain will not stop come from, it is easy to set aside full 
this brood-rearing, as it does when the combs of sealed honey from the ex 
colony is living from “hand to mouth,’ tracting supers the season before, in- 
as is more often the case than other- stead of extracting from them 

wise, where no attention is paid to this Borodino, N. \ 





Conducted by Emma M. WiLson, Marengo, Ill. 


Lady Bee-Keepers and Large Hives On the first cover-page of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for Nov. 22, is a very 
On page 962, Mr. T. F. Bingham says interesting picture of some of Mr. Bing- 
“I often wonder how the lady bee-keep ham’s hives. Would it be the lightest kind 
ers get alone with the massive hives of work to lift down that 8th story? and 
generally used lust why he thus won- wouldn't it be a rather precarious busi- 
ders he does not s Ly ; but it is probably ness to use a ladder to get to the top ot 
fair to suppose that he has reference to pile? 
the greater weight of such hives as com- All this talk, however, is more or less 
pared with his own, and the feebler lift- theoretical. Mr, Bingham’s knowledge 
ing powers of the sisters-as compared Of small hives is obtained from actual 
with those of the sterner sex practise, and if he can tell us just how 


There is no question that it is a de- bee-keeping for the sisters can be im- 
irable thing to make the work of bee- proved, we will gladly give him a place 
keeping as light as consistent, and the 1 our corner, with our most respectful 
matter that he suggests is well worth attention It is generally understood 
considering. Ought the sisters to have that he is much given to “smoking;” 
hives smaller than those in general use? but there need be no fear that he would 
At the outset comes the objection so be so ungentlemanly as to smoke in the 


strongly emphasized generally, that it is ladies’ presence! 





a bad thing to have odd-sized goods. _ 

But if all the sisters should use a hive A Plea for More Good Reading- 
of a particular pattern or style, would Matter for the Home 
there not be enough of them to make 


it worth while for manufacturers to 
keep on hand a line of “Ladies’ Hives,” 
just as a line of “Ladies’ Goods” may 
be found in the stores? 

Suppose, however, that such a hive 


A new year is just ahead of us—a 
new year christened “1907.” A year? 
Possibly not all of it shall be ours, but 
what are we going to do with our allot- 
ment, be it all or only a portion of the 


were agreed up n, and some sister wish next twelve months? 
ing to enter thi ranks of bee keepers 
should desire to purchase a colony or ‘* Fill up each hour with what will last, 
two of bees with which to make a start, Buy up the moments as they go; 
Of course she would want her bees in The life Above, when this is past, 
ve 8 . . Is the ripe fruit of life below. 
the kind of hive she expected to adopt; 
would want the frame Now is the time when lots of think- 
of the right si ind to have anything ing is done, but of what use ate 
lighter than “the massive hives generally thoughts and sets of newly-formed reso- 
used” would require a smaller than the lutions unless put into action? Why the 
Langstroth frame; for to use less than sadness always attendant upon the de- 
8 Langstroth frames in hive hardly parting year? Is it because our cen- 
1 thing to be mnsidered [hen to get suring conscience convinces us of hav- 
her bees on “ladies’ frames” she would ing lost a part of it, or at least of not 
be obliged to buy only of some sister, grasping or making the. most of the 
nd sisters that keep bee re not al opportunities it offered? 
" near at d rl near Mr Strange that this feeling is repeated 
Bingham wou however, be specially with each passing of a year. The ques- 
favored Again, if she would wish to tiom just now under consideration is, 
sell, e could only sell t mi ter How forcibly will it put in its appear- 
hus being hat pped whether he ince when the time shall have arrived 
t Ip for the retrospection of 1907 
But are we ! told that the smallet [he young year of 1907 brings to bee- 
ised use hi nd not keepers that which none of its prede- 
frame hould hat Would it cessors brought—protection trom adul- 
b ghter work t ndl whole  teration and misbranding of their prod- 
¢ ll uct, through the enforcement of the 
Mr. Binghan n to handle th p Pure Food Law. Most _ bee-keepers, 
arate frames « ngstroth ( while masticating their Thanksgiving 
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turke re forti enough t 
be where that bird did not “roost” too 
high) gave thanl because of the en 
tment ft thi iw; but now it is in 

t nks that its enforce 
ment begur And that the enforces 
ment may not becom« nfully real 
h honey-producer or shipper should 


thoroughly acquaint himself with the 
portion which affects the sale of our 
products \ll bee-papers should make 
it a point to place it before their read- 
ers in a lucid, easy-to-be-remembered 
manner, as several have already done. 
And most certainly all bee-keepers 
should have the very best bee-litera- 
ture. 

As I gaze out on this wide, white 
world and its snow-hooded houses, the 
many shut-ins on account of the in- 
clemency of the weather, pass in pro- 
cession before my mind’s eye, and I 
can but sympathetically wonder if all 
are supplied with entertainment in the 
way of good and helpful reading mat 
ter? The body will not more surely 
die from the want of bread—“the staff 
of life,’—than the mind will perish from 
want of proper nourishment. 

Many who take pride in their abil- 
ity to maintain a dining-table of ample 
proportions—daily loaded to the point 
of groaning, with not only the more 
common articles of food, but the luxu 
ries as well—never dream that the keep- 
ing up of the reading table is of much 
greater importance. Custom should rule 
that a household without a reading ta- 
ble would be as much of an oddity as 
a household without a dining table; 
and that to be found upon the reading 
table from which the family are to be 


served should be, as to quality the 
choicest, and as to quantity, most lib 
eral Were such the case, we might 


expect the great army of wayfarers to 
die a natural death from want of fresh 


recruits [he memory of the family 
circle around the evening readgng ta- 
ble h: proved the beacon light that 
saved many wanderer, not alone from 
home, but a wanderer from morality, 
ind all that goes to make life worth liv- 
ing 

Stufhing the children with food for 


either the physical or mental being is 
poor policy—they most certainly should 
not wear glasses before teething: but a 
preoccupation of the mind, by interest- 
ing and useful knowledge, to the crowd- 
ing out of the objectionable and _posi- 
tively hurtful, is to be recommended 
lime was when the training of chil- 
dren began, and gained considerable 
headway, at home; now, very generally, 
it seems not to begin until entering the 
school-room. After the parent finds he 
has lost control, or that he never had 
iny, he rushes to the teacher and urges 
that the latter shall accomplish that 
which he himself has found impossible. 
Alas! how many times it is too 


1 h } ] . 1 late, 
and the youth 1s lost in the sea of 


e his 
own selfishness and obstinacy. But how 
lew of us, of mature years, cast adrift 
without any directory whatever, would 
be fortunate enough to keep within the 
line of safety or reach any hawen of se- 
curity? 


[he younger people are not the only 
ones to be considered in the maintenance 
ot a reading table 


How many self-sac- 





ificing women rise by the break of day, 

before, and cheerfully assume’ their 
daily duties which constitute a monoto- 
ious round, the variations being so slight 
is not to be perceptible, and keep ever- 
lastingly at it, the reading hour being 
the first, and only one, to offer rest in 
any degree? Statistics show that 75 to 


80 per cent of insane women are farm- 
ers’ wives? Their loss of reason is 
credited to monotony of life and isola- 
tion acting with crushing effect on their 
minds. Sociologists point to isolation 
as the active agent which drains our 
farms of young blood, and causes the 
constant gravitation of our boys and 
girls to the cities. 

None will deny but that country life 
is far sweeter, attractive and independ- 
ent than that of the cog-wheel workers 
of the crowded city. But its loss of ad- 
vantage, more especially in winter, lies 
in its sameness and lack of that which 
brings new influences, fresh interests, 
and warm inspirations into the lives of 
the occupants of our farm homes. For 
want of the latter they prefer the cities’ 
ceaseless grind, basement or tenement; 
accepting starvation wages; and being 
constantly lashed by the whip of com- 
parison between their lot of pitiable self- 
denial and dependence, and that of the 
independently wealthy 

Older persons, especially women, suf- 
fer alike this sense of loneliness, but cir- 
cumstances preventing any change of 
home, they quietly accept the situation 
as it exists, cultivating their powers of 
endurance until they lose their mental 
poise, or until physical death steps in to 
relieve them of their heavy burden. The 
lives of such teach us there is a possi- 
bilitv of being patient and contented to a 
fault. 


[his condition of serfdom—for it’s 
nothing else—would materially change, 
nd matters adjust themselves, as _ it 
were, so that a broader and far more 
pleasant life—one that could be enjoyed 


might yet be theirs, if they would only 


lend a hand to their emancipation 


Do they bring forward the claim that 
they are too old? Or do they offer as 
n excuse that they have been denied 
the advantages of schooling in their 
younger days? If the former is their 
cry, then they should read E. A. Dag- 
gitt’s article in November Bee-Keepers’ 
Review, which closes with these senti- 
ments : 


‘*To keep off old age, and to remain young, 
we must keep in full strength and vigor our 
physical, mental and moral powers. Activity 
is life. I think it may be safely said that the 
foundation of youth lies within every one. 
To all, I say, keep young. If old age is steal- 
ing upon you, or bas stolen upon you, shake 
it off. Through the activity of your func- 
tions bring back the elastic step, the deep and 
quickened thought, and the tenderest emo- 
tion. Gradually persevere, and success will 
attend your efforts. Effort and determina- 
tion will work wonders, and here is the rich- 
est field for their labor, with the richest 
promise of the greatest rewards. Again I say, 
be young Dress young, act young. Be 
young in heart, be young in sympathy. be 
young in sentiment—be young, be young.’’ 


If coupled with age they extend the 
plea of a lack of learning in extenua- 
tion of their apathy relative to a possible 


agreeable change for them, they should, 


be referred to J. E. Crane’s article in 


December Ist’ Gleanings. One of his 
memories was of “a farmer who at the 
age of 70 took up the study of Latin 
and had the pleasure later of reading 
his old Latin authors.” He cites the 


case of Owen Kildare, whose writings 
form books that have attracted much at- 
tention, yet he at 30 did not know his 
letters. He also tells us the story of the 
learned shoemaker who at 40 found 
himself in broken health, and consulted 
a specialist, with the result that outdoor 
life was recommended, with the study 
of botany thrown in as a diversion. In 
six weeks he was a well man; but so 
intense had his interest become in his 
studies, that he kept them up till he had 
exhausted all the text-books that would 
help him in this country. Then he sent 
to foreign countries and mastered for- 
eign languages, in order to quench his 
thirst for botanical knowledge. Was 
not this to him an unexpected (and as 
agreeable as unexpected) break in a 
monotonous life? 

Our bee-papers have many articles of 
like weight that should drive convic- 
tion home to the most reluctant mind. 
For more reasons than space permits 
me to recite, they should be on the read- 
ing table of every live bee-keeper. 


Do you ask why I have written in 
behalf of the interests of women and 
children? My answer is, Because men- 
folks usually look out for themselves, 
and see to it that they have what read- 
ing matter they desire—more likely they 
expect women-folks to do the same. 
However, as wholesome reading mat- 
ter has never been known to injure a 
man, he who considers himself a pro- 
tector of his home should not lose sight 
of this particular obligation, but build 
up fortifications around his home with a 
liberal supply of interesting and benefi- 
cial reading matter 


When he goes forth these blustering 
winter mornings, fully equipped in the 
shape of snow-shoes, leggings, reefer, 
slicker and sou’-wester, to meet and 
wrestle with the storm—which wrestling 
of itself gives him a warm glow and 
renewed vigor—let him not forget the 
weaker and thinner clad ones—who must 
remain prisoners for the day, at least, 
and sometimes many days—that they, 
with him, need diversion of some -kind. 
These “weaker vessels,” as men delight 
to style women, have been known as 
the mothers of the strongest of men— 
giants, as it were, in either physique and 
intellect, or both. Strange, is it not, that 
such strength could possibly come of 
sueh weakness? This happy lot, will, 
in the future, be that of some other 
mothers; then happy will be the man 
who can conscientiously share with her 
the honor. 

Our homes constitute the bulwarks of 
the nation, and the farmer being a 
veritable Atlas to the world, our good, 
old fostering Uncle Sam saw, in the de- 
serted New England farms, of not many 
years ago, sure signs of national declina- 
tion, and went to work with characteris- 
tic vim to apply a remedy in the shape 
of Rural Free Delivery of mail. Now 
it is “up to” every patriotic rural citi- 
zen to make the most of his privileges. 

(Mrs.) Mary E. NUL. 

Miami, Mo. 
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Conducted by Lovis H. ScHo.ii, New Braunsfels, Tex. 








Value of a Note-Book in Bee- 
Keeping 


A small tablet, or note-book, carried 
in the pocket daily is one of the most 
important things with me in doing my 
work. I prefer the small pencil tablets 
about 3x6 inches, costing about a cent a 
piece. From these the leaves are torn 
off as soon as the matter noted on them 
is of no more value. It: is so much 
easier to “jot down” or make a memo- 
randum of anything that may come up 
suddenly, but which would be forgotten 
afterward. 

A wise practise, too, is to plan one’s 
work. The day’s work is planned the 
night before. When getting up the next 
morning a glance at the notes tells just 
what is to be done. Sometimes there 
are a great many little things that have 
to be attended to. These are all put 
down just as they come to my mind 
In the evening I go over the list and 
mark all those to be attended to on the 
following day, and so on, day after day 

Just try such a plan, and see if it does 
not give more relaxation to an already 
overloaded brain. It also allows a per- 
son more free thought to devote to othe 
important matters 


-_ <_< + 


Buying Bees in Box-Hives 

The question is often asked, “Does it 
pay to buy box-hives of bees?” Yes, 
and no. If it is intended tocontinue 
to keep them in this style of hive, yes 
in sections where the honey-crop is not 
a failure and they receive good atten 
tion, but this is hard to do, and often 
we sustain And right here is 
where modern bee-keeping began, for it 
is a fact that bees will store honey in 
any sort of a hive if they are in a honey- 
gathering condition In modern. bee- 
keeping we can easily supply the needs 
of the bees, but in the old way it is 
nearly the reverse; besides, the honey is 
not in a marketable condition. 

The beginner is not always successful 
in transferring his bees from old to mod- 
ern hives. And right here is where many 
bee-keepers turn back. It pays modern 
bee-keepers to buy bees in box-hives, 
but they should examine each hive well, 
removing the top, also looking through 
the hive from the bottom, and noting 
the contents carefully. If the comb 
old and black it will not yield so much 
wax as newer comb by the common ren- 
dering process. The amount of stores 
and the cluster of bees should be closely 


estimated. The writer buys about 100 


losses. 





box-hives each sea- 

ience is that a lot of 

n be made with them 

early in the spring. If no increase is 

desired, they can be used to great ad 

vantage in building the apiary up to the 
best honey-gathering condition 


e 
As soon as there is some honey com- 
ing in, in early spring, these old hives 


are split open with an ax, and if they 


son, and his exper 


valuable increasé 


contain any combs of brood straight 
enough to fill the frames, they are trans- 
ferred, and the bees are used as seems 
best—either united with other colonies 


which may need _ strengthening, or 
enough of them united together to make 
booming colonies. As soon as the choice 
comb has been taken from the box-hive, 
and the bees disposed of, it is thrown 
to one side, and as soon as the bees clean 
out what honey it may contain, all the 


comb is removed, scraping all interior 


Report of the Ontario, Can- 
ada, Convention 


REPORTED BY MORLEY PETTIT. 


The Ontario B Keepers’ Association 
n he \ County Council Cham- 
Del loronto, N 7, 8 9, 1900 Pres. 
H \y Sibb Id 4 ipied the chait After 
the ré g ninutes of the last 
ul 1 1g President read his 
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main 


young bees 


W mes on, the brood-nest is 
full of young bees, and the supers full 
of bees of the right age to gather honey, 
besides storing a large pile of fuel for 
winter J. J. Wiper 

Crisp Co., Ga 
This is a novel idea, throwing aside 


the box-hives with crooked combs and 
honey after the good, straight brood- 
combs have been taken from them, and 
letting the bees clean them up, and turn- 
ing the honey into young bees for the 
honey-flow. In this way two purposes 
are accomplished, the other being that it 
saves the fussing with broken combs 
of honey from which the honey has to 
be pressed or strained. But is there not 
danger of starting robbing from the 
other bees in the apiary? It would 
be a good plan, perhaps, to remove the 
box-hives some distance from the apiary, 
as the danger of robbing is not so bad 
when the bees carry the stolen sweets 
from some distance away. 


Another good idea is to sprinkle water 
over the broken hives, which has a tend- 
ency to extinguish the scent of open 
honey, and partly dilutes the honey, so 
much so that the bees engaged in the 
fracas are less liable to go at it in a 
helter-skelter manner. 





considered 


Association, Mr. Sibbald 
moves in the right direction. 

J. D. Evans spoke a few words wel- 
‘oming the Association to the old his- 
torical hall, the York County Council 
Chambers 

R. H. Smith opened the discussion 
on the President’s address. As one of 
the members at the first meeting of the 
Ontario Association in the old City Hall, 


Mr. Smith saw many advances among 
expert bee-keepers, but not so much 
umong farmer bée-keepers, as_ there 
should be He regretted the lack of 


interest shown by farmers in the local 
associations The Executive had been 
working out some of the suggestions 
made by Mr: Pettit last year, by putting 
low iations in federation with the 
Ontario Association. 

Mr. Smith regretted the light crop of 


il assoc 


honey—perhaps the lightest for 10 
vears; but the exhibit at the Fruit, 
Flower, and Honey Show was one of 
the best he h seen despite the light 
crop. 

W. J. Brown suggested that in accord 
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Mr. 
the Canadian Bee Journal last year, we 
stick close to the program so that mem- 
bers coming in can know what to expect 


at certain hours 


suggestions of Pettit in 


> 


with the 


R. | Holtermann, referring to the 
price of honey, thought that consider 
ing the price of everything else is up, 


bee keepe rs could keep the price or 


honey up. Messrs. Brown, McEvoy and 
Sibbald, spoke on the matter of prices, 
and thanked the crop-report committee 
for the help they had been to the bee- 
keepers. Mr. Timbers considered it not 
necessary to export hon 

Mr. MckKvoy would be in favor of 
exporting enough to keep the price up 

J 1) Evans sees that the lesson of 
the year of shortage to us is that in 


extra-good years we store the surplus 


for the poor years 

Mr. Holtermann—This report, that 
there is a combine, is more far-reach 
ing than we think We should assure 


people that the Crop Report Committe: 
do not control prices. It merely ad 
vises members as to the price they can 
likely get 

Jno. Newton should be 


> | . 
Be e-Keepers 


permitted to get together and agree 
Mm prices, as well as fruit-growers and 
others 

M. B. Holmes—It has always been 
my wish that this report be kept pri- 
vate, and should not find its way into 
public print lake care that honey be 
kept A No. 1, as always 

G. A. Deadman agreed that the prices 
be kept private The committee should 
always be cautious about setting the 
price too high, because bee-keepers som: 
times keep honey till winter and sell 
at a lower price 

Mr. Couse, Secretary of the Commit 


tee, said the committee has not made a 


great mistake yet, though prices may 
vary slightly [his reporting is what is 
going on with reference to many other 
things—grain, seed, etc., and@is quite 


legitimate and very helpful 


Mr. Chrysler suggested that the re 
port of the Report Committee be sent to 


as many outside bee-keepers as possi 
ble, to influence them to keep prices 
right 

Mi Grosjean and W \. Chrysler 
commended the work of the Report 
Committee, and moved a vote of thanks 
to them 

W. H. Kerby said it should reach 
smallet be keepe rs 

Mr. Holtermann—The only wavy to 
reach smaller bee-keepers is through thx 
local associations 

Mr. Sibbald—The reason for publish 
ing the crop report in the papers was 
that local be keepers, dealers and con- 
sumers should all understand the stat 
Ol the crop 

Mr. Deadman—Too often bee-keepers 
h roe wholes ler h Same price as 
the retailer, so the Committee should 

ooh al 


PRODUCTION OF COMB HONEY 


The « ntial requisites for the pr 
dluctio1 of comb honey are a good 
honevy-tlow trong colonies of bees, con- 
venient hives, and an apiarist who un 
derstands handling bees and hives so as 
to take advantag ot the flow of nectal 





The first of these requisites 1s beyond 
our control, except that we should take 
care to locate our apiaries where there 
is usually an abundance of nectar-se- 
creting plants and trees, such as clover, 
basswood, etc. In my location clover 
is the only source of surplus honey. 

The strength of the colony of bees 
depends largely upon the care it gets 
after being taken from its winter quar- 
ters. A colony that has wintered well, 
and has a good queen and an ample sup- 


ply of food, will usually be in good 
condition for the harvest when it comes. 
The hive should be sufficiently large 


to contain a good supply of honey, and 


yet leave room for all the brood a good 


queen can produce. It should be easily 
enlarged or contracted as the occasion 
may require. The hive I use holds 8 
Langstroth frames in the brood cham 


ber, which is large enough for the great- 
er part of the year. In the spring, when 
a colony is building up rapidly and needs 


more room, | enlarge the hive by adding 


a half-story super containing 8 frames, 
5 inches in depth, being equal to 5 
Langstroth frames, thus increasing the 


capacity of the brood-chamber to 13 
frames 


When the harvest is at hand and the 


hive overflowing with bees, put on a 
super of sections. If the colony is in a 
1'4-story hive, remove the half story, 
making sure that the queen is in the 
lower brood-chamber, and put on a 


queen-excluder to keep her there. Put 
on the sections, and on top of them the 
half-story super that was on the hive in 
the first place. The entrance should be 
the full width of the hive, and about an 
inch wide during the harvest Af- 
ter the bees are nicely started in the sec- 
tions the super of shallow frames may 
be taken away and another super of sec- 
tions put on in its place. 

\bout this time the 
preparing to swarm. The swarming im- 
pulse is not the great misfortune that 
it is often represented to be. The choic- 
est comb honey is usually produced by 
the colonies that have swarmed, either 
naturally or otherwise. But the swarm- 
ing must be controlled, and I know of 
no better plan than the swarm- 


colony will be 


“shook” 


ing. Shake the bees into a new hive 
containing 5 frames filled with wired 
foundation or starters, as you prefer 


(my preference is the wired foundation), 
and one frame of comb to catch the pol- 


len. If that frame of comb contains a 
quantity of unsealed brood, no harm will 
be done. Put in enough dummies to fill 
out the hive. Set the new hive on the 
old stand with an empty hive-body be- 
low the brood chamber Chis empty 
body will give the bees room to clus- 
ter in, and they are not likely to swarm 
out the next day, as they probably 
would do without it It should be re- 
moved after the second or third day 
In shaking the bees I prefer to shake all 
the bees and give the brood to some 
other colony to take care of The Sec 
tions should be taken from the old hive 
nd placed on the new one 

Where shall we put the sections that 
e add to a hive that has one or more 
supers on? And how man upers should 
we have on a hive at one time? | 
have no fixed rule for putting on sec 
tions It is largely a matter of judg- 


ment, for what is all right in one case 
may be wrong in another. I usmally 
put the second super on top of the 
first, leaving it there till I think it 1s 
safe to put it below without danger of 
the bees stopping work in the first one. 
The third super is put on top, with No 
1 next, and No. 2 below No. 1; and so 
on, crowding, if anything, the lower su- 
purs and keeping an empty one on top 
in reserve. It is there if needed, and 
if not needed it does no harm. 

The sections and foundation we use 
are two important items in the produc- 
tion of comb honey The plain or no 
bee-way section with the fence separa 
tor is much supericr to the old-style bee 
way section and plain wood or tin sep 
arators. I have given both kinds a thor 
ough trial and am decidedly in favor of 
the no-bee-way section 

The sections should be so placed in the 
super that there will be a fence separa 
tor between the outside rows of sections 
and the sides of the super, leaving a pas 


sage-way for the bees on each side, 
which results in the outside rows of 
sections being nearly, if not quite, as 
well filled as the middle ones, and in 


about the same time—sometimes sooner 
I have taken off supers of sections where 
the only unfinished sections were in the 
center rows. Use. full-sized sheets of 
extra-thin foundation in the sections 
The thinnest foundation is the best and 
most economical to use. A section that 
is taller than it is wide is better than 
a square one. The tall sections sell 
more readily, and are preferred by deal 
ers. 
When removing the filled supers of 
honey from the hives, bee-escapes are 
very convenient, but it is not necessary 
to have an escape-board for each hive. 
A few puffs of smoke will drive most 
of the bees out of the super to be taken 
off, and then it should be quickly re- 
moved. Pile the supers up at the side 
of the apiary with an escape-board un- 
derneath, and in a few hours they will 
be free from The honey should 
be stored in a warm, dry place, if possi- 
ble. I use the cellar under my house for 
storing the honey, and keep it dry with 
a small stove burning natural gas, which 
is lighted more or less every day while 
the honey is there. If there is no un- 
sealed pollen in the combs it will not 
be necessary to fumigate comb honey. 
The Italian have not given as 
much satisfaction in comb-honey pro- 
duction as a between the Italian 
and the black account of the 
manner in which they seal the combs, 
that of the hybrids being much whiter 
At the Close of the honey-flow enlarge 
the brood-chamber to its full capacity 


be Cs 


bees 


cross 


bees, on 


again \fter having secured a crop of 
nice comb honey do not spoil it by 
slipshod methods of marketing. Put the 
honey in neat and clean cases holding a 


a dozen sections each, having first thor 
oughly cleaned each section of propolis 
and carefully graded them. Time spent 
in this work is well and profitably spent 

U. H. Bowen 


Niagara Falls, Ont 


South, 


“Can as good comb honey be pro 
duced above old comb as above new ?” 
Mr. Pettit—When there is a quick, 


sharp flow there is not much difference, 
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is slower, or the 


but when the flow 
pings are liable to be darkened by bits 
[ being carried 


old combs in the brood « 


combs are preferable 
“Why use dummies instead of thi 


better than plain separators?” 


~The dummies fill the 


and when it is desirable 


filled as well as over combs?” 
better than plain separators because the 


in the super, and make them more con- 
Three-sixteenth inch holes bored 


chamber induce Swarming agaim 


is generally pretty well past 

for comb honey production 
“Shall we winter bees inside 
Miller—Outside wintering in 


keep’ the storm from driving in 
trance, tip the hive well forward 


It was also sug- 
ecretaryship of the as- 

d in the Department. 
found to work well in 
tl associatioons, and 


tering bees in a trench? 


wintered 6 colonies that way 
deep in the trench, and the lower tie 


was glad to have 
convention and felt 


ters queenless be given a queen suc 


sfully by sending 


from the standpoint of 


building up we: 








Letter from Deputy C. C. James 


DeaR SIR Under instructions from 
the Minister, | beg to lay before you, 
for consideration by vour Executive 


ind if thought advisable by your Ex 
ecutive, t lav before the members at 
ur next onvention—a proposition 


whereby we think the relationship of 
this Department with the Association 
may be materially improved, the use 


j 


fulness of the Association extended, and 


the interest f the bee keepers better 
served 

We have found that it has been to 
the mutual advantage of the Depart 


ment and other associations to have the 
relationship strengthened and the work 
of inspection directed from the Depart- 
ment. You will recall that at the last 
session of the Legislature provision was 
made whereby more than one inspec 
tor might be appointed by the Minis 
ter, and the work of inspection directed 
from the Department Owing to the 
latenes in the season when this bill 
became law, and also owing to the 
fact that your Association had already 
selected an inspector, it was felt ad- 
visable to continue your recommenda- 
tion, and the work was begun some- 
what late in the season. 

We understand that the period of best 
inspection is somewhat short, and that, 
therefore, it might be advisable to di- 
vide the Province into six Districts, as 
follows: 

1. Lennox and Addington, Frontenac 
and east. 

2. Victoria, Peterboro, Northumber- 
land, Durham, Prince Edward, Hastings. 

3. York, Peel, Simcoe, Dufferin, On- 
tario. 

4. Wellington, Waterloo, Perth, Hu- 
ron, Bruce, Grey. 

5. Norfolk, Brant, Oxford, Elgin, 
Kent, Essex, Lambton, Middlesex. 

6. Wentworth, Lincoln, Welland, Hal- 
dimand. 

We think that it would be practicable 
to secure a good man for each one of 
these districts. In making the selection, 
the Minister would naturally consult 
with the officers and Directors, as he 
would desire men who would be well 
informed and carry on the work with 
the approval of the society. We would 
suggest, however, that the services of 
Mr. McEvoy be retained, and that he 
be given section No. 6, providing he 
would be willing to continue. This sec- 
tion is in the vicinity of his own home, 
and he would be available for referring 
to him any points that might come up in 
connection with disputes in other dis- 


tricts While we have in mind other 
bee-leepers for the other sections, it is 
not neccssary to name them in this con- 
nection. It is the principles of the work 
aad general lines of division that we 
ubmit to u for consideration 
Th would necessitate a larger grant 
than w e at the present time rhe 
Minister ned to think that next 
ippropriation of $1,200 
att te ifficient. a the inspectors 
would not ve to travel so tar trom 
n would | les ened, and 
uld by b to cover a much Jarger 
ea t ven done under the old 
plan 
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\ ciation in at but rat 
mprove its working, to have the secre- 
tar) ship here Ww ¢ beg le ve to Say that 
that can be arranged lhe Secretary of 


the l'ruit-Growers’ Association, Mr 
P. W. Hodgetts, is an officer of this 
Department, and we understand that he 
would be willing to take the secretary- 
ship of the Bee-Keepers’ Association 
also. But that is a matter that we do 
not wish to force on you in any way, 
but submit for consideration. You may 
consider the question with the utmost 
freedom. Mr. Hodgetts is not seeking 
it, and we are not unduly urging it. 
We would hope to bring the work of 
the Association into closer relationship 
with other branches of work, more par- 
ticularly the Farmers’ Institutes, and 
it 1s Just possible that some improve 
ment might be made to the advantage 
of the Association and the Institutes 
Please have this matter considered by 
your Executive C. C. James. 
; Deputy Minister of Agriculture 
Toronto, Ont., Oct. 31, 1906. 


J. D. Evans—The bee-industry is not 
only tor the honey and money, but the 
bees as fertilizers bring millions of dol- 


lars to the fruit-growers every year. 

Mr. Sibbald approved the proposed 
plan 

Mr. Couse thought the Department 
could handle the secretaryship much bet 
ter than any private individual 

Mr. McEvoy thought if he is to b 


reteree in inspection, he should be al- 


lowed to choose the inspectors. He de 

laced } serait a» , 1] 

clared he would not act at all ugless he 
] } 41 j ~ * 

could choose the other 5 inspectors. 


Mr. Chrysler approved of the pro- 
posa 

Mi Millet considered the propositions 
of untold worth to the Association. 

W. J. Craig thought we should get 
ogether, and be unantmnou 

Pettit—It might be wiser to leave 

the matter of appointing inspectors in 
the hands of the Department. We have 
had so much discussion and difference 
on appointing inspectors that it came as 
a relief that the matter of appointing 
was taken out of our hands 

Ed. Dickinson, Jr., agreed with this, 
that the Department might well retain 
the appointing 

Minister of Agriculture 

te 


ment cle sires to 


Che Depart- 
Piven a tree hand, 
and we have endeavored to keep free 
from political appointments. It is from 


+1 rT 

these organizations that we get the best 
advicc We hope you will settle your 
| 2 
differences and agree on a line of policy 


Mr. McEvoy no doubt has the inter 
ests ot bee-keepers at heart. 

Mr. Couse was pleased to think of the 
secretaryship going into the Department, 
where the office machinery would great- 
ly increase its efficiency 

Many expressed appreciation of Mr. 


MckEvoy’s superior knowledge of the 
cure of toul brood. 
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pel 
en evi bo 1 sn brimstone 
tal lO! res miies and 
elled “honey” for m, to the present 
yf moder plianes The first 
repository | remembered was 
hollow pine log with a hole half way 
up for entrance and in this the bees in- 
variably wintered because it kept them 
dry 


Dr. Thom and 
first cellar winterers 


\lpaughs were the 
in his section (Cen- 


tre Wellington) Their cellars some- 
times had water on the floor but the 
atmosphere was dry and they wintered 


well. \ little later Mr. Couse went to 
Beeton, where D. A. Jones wintered in 
sawdust houses. The loss here was al- 
ways in the bottom rows where the bees 
were not kept dry as in the upper rows. 
Mr. Couse now winters about half in the 
cellar and half outside, and finds that 
they invariably winter better in the cel- 
lar and should not be taken out in spring 
till on towards the middle of April. 

R. H. Smith said that old, black combs 
are warmer for wintering than new ones, 
He had bees winter well in a cellar 
where the floor was covered with water. 
lhe water seemed to purify the air. He 
thought the best temperature is 45 to 
48 degrees above zero. The cellar is per- 
haps the best method of wintering bees 
in this country. 


Mr. | rl y WwW 
know m S have 

| 4 I I “ reé 
of the air 

O. L. Her It m rn not 
ve true that w r in ( r const 
tutes a damp cellar Mr. Couse has 
struck the keynote of successful win- 
tering when he says it 1s dryness. 


J. L. Byer—Wintering outside in an 
exposed manner is done at the expense 
of stores. A real strong colony with 
abundance of stores will winter in al- 
most any shape outdoors 

Mr. Holtermann—It is more difficult 
to get bees into shape for outdoor win- 
tering than for indoor wintering. 

Mr. McEvoy—That might be. 

A Member—I don’t want winter 
brood-rearing before February. I can 
tell any time in winter when they are 
rearing brood. In that case they must 
stop the brood-rearing. Cool them off 
by taking off the cover, etc. 

Mr. Miller said it is possible that a 
combination of conditions affects cir- 
cumstances. He finds that it 1s not nec- 
essary to give upward ventilation. 

Mr. Holtermann doubts the wisdom 
of sealed hive-covers in the cellar. 

Mr. Bruune said the cellar should be 
on a slope. Dampness is necessary for 
wintering. Have the honey-board on 
top, but leave off the cover and bottom- 
board so the air can circulate through 
the whole hive. 

(Continued next week.) 





The ‘*' Old Reliable ”’ as seen through New and Unreliable Glasses, 
By E. E. Hasty, Sta. B. Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 


ARE CLIMBING BEES A SIGN OF 
ROBBING ? 

About the climbing of bees being a 
sign of robbing, Dr. Miller sticks to 
his t’other-way position like a good 
fellow. If the Question-Box wasn’t 
dead beyond resurrection, ld ask to 
have the thing submitted to the ex- 
perts. If we could get an overwhelm- 
ing majority against him maybe he’d 
down. And then, again, maybe he 
wouldn’t. (And then, again, maybe I 
wouldn’t get the majority.) About 
that time I might be saying, ‘‘ Those 
experts are worse than a petit jury, 
anyhow.’’ The question, mind you, is 
not whether it always means robbing, 
nor whether it usually means robbing, 
but, Is it robbing often enough that 
the apiarist ought to see about it 
promptly when it occurs? Page 985. 


POSITION OF FRAMES IN EXTRACTOR. 


So the Canadians are figuring on 
putting combs into the extractor in 





such a way as to capture the upward 
slant of the cells to help along the de- 
sired result. Evidently there is an 
item there that might be secured. But 
whether it is a valuable item, or an 
item so small that it is hardly worth 
bothering with, even my guessing 
prowess dogs not enable me to say. 
Decisive experiments not easy to hit 
on, either. And while you're at it, re- 
member that gravity can also be made 
to help some by running the frames 
bottom upward. Page 983. 


BEES AND GRAPES. 


John Kennedy thought hard of ns 
all, and names me for one, because 
when he was deeply stirred up about 
something destroying his grapes, not 
one of us would say anything. He 
didn’t realize whata dreadfully worn- 
out and threshed-out subject ‘* Bees 
and Grapes’ has become. And I— 
well, I had an additional reason for 
**holding my whist” in that my opin- 
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ions on the subject area little hereti- 
-al, and I am giving the brethren more 
heresy now than they areable to stand. 
Notwithstanding he ** knows” it isn’t 
the birds, I'll be just impolite enough 
to guess that it is. Let him look for 
very small and very sly birds, with 
needle-like bills, and a Satanic dispo- 
sition to stab, stab, stab a multitude 
of grapes, taking onlya minute drop 
from each. And if I am right, the only 
time in the day when they can be seen 
anywhere around the vines is just as 
day is dawning in the morning, when 
the grape owner isn’t up yet. Mr. K. 
looked in the night with a lantern, and 
looked also through the day, but per- 
haps he didn’t look closely enough just 
at the right time. 

However, that’s not the only theory 
open. His small bumble-bees may 
really be mason bees (so called from 
boring their nests in masonry where 
the mortar is not very hard), and mason 
bees are likely enough to have just as 
sharp mouth-parts as the carpenter 
bees have. I never observed mason 
bees when they were at the flowers, 
but the other fellows I have. The car- 
penter bee hasa bill so sharp that he 
won’t take pains to go inside flower- 
tubes, but just punches right through 
from the outside. Might, perhaps, 
serve grapes the same way. Sol judge 
that the whole of these two ‘‘cala- 
bangs’’ of big bees (including several 
species) are possible enough culprits 
when grape mischief is being done. 
Page 980. 

PUTTING A ROBBED COLONY 
STRONG ONE. 


OVER A 


Sure! Robbers can’t renew the same 
wickedness next day if you put the 
hive they are after over another and 
much strongercolony. Oncein a while 
it may be desirable to do so, I guess. 
In general, putting a weak colony over 
a strong one doesn’t seem to be win- 
ning popularity much; but this one 
item bids fair to be saved from the 
wreck. Page 983. 


FAITH IN THE BEE-MAN. 


A lesson to us all is that little girl on 
the face of No. 48. She is not one of 
the child bee-keepers, and she doesn’t 
like to get stung. Shesimply believed 
what the bee-man told her, when he 
said the bees wouldn’t hurt her. How 
good a thing is faith! (and how bad, 
sometimes, when the person at the far 
end is not worthy !) 


THOSE NIGHT WATER-CARRYING BEEs ! 


And J. Pawletta stirs us up again. 
He’s the man whose bees carry water 
at night. Admits that at their daytime 
watering-place, 210 yards away, bees 
are not found at night. Sticks to his 
previous report. And still he finds it 
too tiresome ever to get around and 
say, squarely up and down, that he has 
ever seen a bee load up with water and 
start for home—sees ’em come and go 
at the hive-end of the performance. 
Page 968. 


SPRING MOVING OF BEES. 


And here is a very graceful and 
luminous sentence from Mrs. Null, on 
apiary moving: ‘Oh, but it’s so nat- 
ural to wait for spring, and join hands 
with Nature, and promenade all!’’ 
Page 965. 





Mr. BINGHAM’s STEP-LADDER HIVEs. 


Bingham thinks he’s smart to show 
us, on the face of No. 47, hives tiered 
up till one needs a step-ladder to get 
the cover off. Mr. B., you never read 
the poem which says: 

Not always people 
Clear up in the steeple. 


No, I guess you never did. 


( -_ 

[ Pacific Coast 
| Mturmurine 
SS ~ 
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CHICKENS IN THE APIARY. 


The bee-periodicals from time to 
time have had something to say pro 
and con on the subject of chickens in 
the apiary. At our place the apiary 
and vegetable garden are on the oppo- 
site side of the fence from where the 
poultry is allowed to run, as none of 
the folks like the chickens to come 
near the house or roam through the 


garden. If poultry knew where to 
scratch without rooting up valuable 
seeds and plants, we would tolerate 


them in the garden; but how few 
chickens have ‘“‘ horse sense!” In a 
few minutes an old hen, which is a 
“lightning striker” with her ‘lower 
limbs,’’ will do untold mischief toa 
bed of newly-planted seed or a bed of 
plants that we may have spent much 
time and considerable money in estab- 
lishing. Too often do these old hens 


This year I became, as it were, fos- 
ter father toa pair of black chickens. 
How this came about I shall not here 
relate in detail, though suffice it to say 
that I took them under my ‘‘ motherly ”’ 
care when they were but a few hours 
old. L[raised them in the way thata 
well-educated chicken should go. They 
are ‘‘cute”’ chickens now, though they 
are not yet fully grown. They were 
given privileges the other chickens 
were not allowed to enjoy. I early in- 
troduced them tothe bugs and things 
that are to be foundin an apiary. I 
would take them into the apiary, and 
by turning over a board or box would 
disclose a lot of worms or bugs. It 
was as good asa picnic to see how the 
little chicks would go for the insects. 
Sometimes I would find a moth, or the 
larva of a moth, inside a hive, and I 
would give the two-legged little pets a 
lesson in that sort of entomology. 
They did not seem to care for such 
study. ‘*‘Gastronomy” was more to 
their liking, for they would devour the 
enemies of the bees quicker than one 
could say ‘‘ Jack Robinson.” 


In time the little chicks made regu- 
lar visits to the apiary in quest of in- 
sects. They soon gota brood of chick- 
eus that were just weaned to become 
regular bug-and-moth hunters among 
the bee-hives, too. In one part of the 
apiary were a few hives that I had not 
given any attention to, as my time 
among the bees for some years back 
has been far more limited than it was 
a decade and more of years ago. In 
this part of the apiary I found a few 
hives had become the prey of the 
abominable wax-moth. closed the 

















A MOTH-RIDDEN HIVE BEING INSPECTED BY CHICKENS. 


raise ‘‘ old scratch,’”’ and a rank growth 
of nasty cuss-words, even, sometimes, 
in one religiously inclined. For this 
reason it may be believed that said old 
hens are in some way the instruments 
of the Evil Onein the undoing of us 
humble mortals. But I am getting 
away from what I was going to say 
about chickens in the bee-yard. 


Then 
I got things posed fora suitable view 
of the situation—‘‘ Chickens in the 


hive until I secured my camera. 


Apiary.”’ What a world of endear- 
ment there is in the little picture I 
secured! Oneof my “ black beauties ”’ 
ran away, as a bee got tangled in the 
feathers about her ears. Buta noble 
pullet, that learned to hunt about the 


























hives, took the truant’s place and en- 
joyed a meal of ‘*‘ worms.” 

These ‘‘ little birds’? moved about so 
rapidly in their feasting on larve that 
I had a jobto snap them ina position 
that just suited my ‘‘artistic ’’ notions; 
in fact, 1 did rot get them just as I 
wanted, after all. Anyway, it may 
be seen that the black bird is just 
picking a dainty tid-bit from off a 
Hoffman frame, and the larger chicken 
is about to strike out for a big fat 
larva on the top of one of said frames. 
Just before Black Bird No. 2 was 
skidooed by a bee, she flew up on the 
hive, and I was about to capture her 
‘*camerically ’’ when she ‘‘ lit out.”’ 

So much for these chickens. Does 
not the hive look wormy? It’s a prize 
picture. But don’t say anything about 
it ! 

AntTS—Do CHICKENS EAT THEM ? 

In my observations of the diet of 
chickens among the bee-hives, I noticed 
that ants and their larva were not on 
the former’s bill of fare. I read some- 
where that chickens were fond of ant- 
larvae. Notso, my chickens. I suppose 
they were not the right kind of ants. I 
refer to the little black ant that is too 
often such an annoyance in the pantry 


and about the hives. I have seen a 
hen with her little chicks thoroughly 
enjoy a feast of those ants that come 
out full-winged just after the first 
rainy day of the season. These area 
sort of wood-ant, I believe, and are not 
‘*poluted’’ with the nasty taste and 
odor of the ‘‘ house ’’-ant. 


MoTHs vs. LANGSTROTH HIVEs. 


Referring again to the moth-infested 
hive, I want to record this fact, that of 
all hives I ever had anything to do 
with in a period extending over some 
40 years, I never had a hive fall so 
easily a prey to the moths as the 8- 
frame Langstroth. Why is this? I 
don’t know unless it is because the 
hive is too small, and for this location 
does not contain sufficient storage- 
room for food-supplies for the bees to 
subsist on. Then the division-board 
or follower is a bad thing, as behind it 
it can harbor the moth, and from there 
inroads are made upon the vitality of 
the colony. I think the time will come 
when the division-board feature of the 
hive will be abandoned. Then we 
shall have a different style frame, too 
This is not intended as heretical; it’s 
progress, I hope. 





Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, or to 


Dr. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, III. 
(=~ Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 
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Wiring or Splinting Foundation 


Ww hich is better to fasten brood-foundation, 
wire or splints? WISCONSIN. 


ANSWER.—J ust so far as the mere matter of 
fastening is concerned, the wire is better. 
Splints do not directly hold the foundation 
in the frame, although they stiffen it so there 
is little danger of its falling out. But splints 
have the great advantage that you can have 
the foundation built down to the bottom-bar 
with no danger of sagging or buckling—a 
difficult thing to accomplish with wiring. 


a 


Extreme Sensitiveness to Bee-Stings 





A year ago last summer, whenever my wife 
went out to help with the bees, she would 
have an attack of sneezing and coughing; 
her eyes would run water, and she would 
breathe with difficulty. It acted a good deal 
like a severe case of hay-fever or asthma. 

Last summer she came out one day to help 
me move a hive, when a bee stung her on the 
arm, through jacket and shirtwaist, so it was 
not a very severe sting. I told her to goto 
the house at once and put some turpentine on 
the spot stung. I came right along in, not a 
minute later, and found her nearly speech- 
less, lips and tongue swollen, a fever all over 
as if she were burning up, and broken out in 
large water-blisters all over her body. She 
was nearly dying ina few minutes. After a 
while she became easier, but was sick abed 
the rest of the day, and was not well agaia 


for a couple of days after. So she did not 
dare to go out any more last season. 

Now, is there any preventive, remedy, or 
cure? Do you think it will ever occur again? 
Will it be advisable for her to try it any more, 
that is, to go out into the bee-yard? 

WISCONSIN. 


ANSWER.—This is one of those very few 
cases of extreme sensitiveness styled ‘‘idio- 
syncrasies.’’ It is quite possible that the re- 
sults of the next sting would not be so 
severe; but the likelihood is that they would 
still be somewhat serious. Quite likely per- 
severance would in time secure to a great ex- 
tent immunity; but whether it be worth while 
to pay the price for that immunity is a ques- 
tion. On general principles, the right thing 
for a person so peculiarly constituted is to 
keep away from the bees entirely; and only 
in case it should be of the highest importance 
to be able to assist at bee-work should an ex- 
ception be made. 

This, however, is only personal opinion; 
and ip case any one can help out, such help 
will be gratefully received. 





Staple-Spacing Frames 





I am using hives which contain 10 Hoffman 
frames and a division-board, or, in other 
words, my hives are 14% inches wide. Each 
frame takes up 1g inches, so there is 1'¢-ineh 
space for the division-board. Now, I do not 
like the Hoffman frame so well as I thought 
I would, andam going to change to staple- 
spacing—one staple on each side of top-bar 


lam going to do away 


at opposite corners. 
with the division-board, and I was wondering 
if it would do any harm to drive the staples 
in a little further than usual, and make room 
for one or more frames where the division- 


board is. Would this narrow spacing—about 
\¢ inch on the whole hive—make any differ- 
ence? What would you doto make that 14 
inches big enough for a frame? or would you 
put one in at all? ONTARIO. 


ANSWER.—I hardly believe you will find 
any bad effect from squeezing together the 
frames solittle. But I advise you to try it on 
arather small scale fora year or twoat first. 
There is considerable danger that you will 
countit too troublesome to get out the first 
frame if your frames are automatically 
spaced, and no more play than you propose. 
Even if you could do it well enough at first, 
propolis will accumulate, and you may find 
your frames wedged in so tightly as to make 
ita matter of too much difficulty to get out 
the first frame. It would take a good deal to 
get me to give up the convenience of having 
a dummy in each hive; for I take it for 
granted that you mean a dummy when you 
speak of a division-board. [f they are really 
division-boards, that is, tight-fitting, then I’d 
cut them down to dummies, having a space of 

; inch or so at each end and underneath. 


Feeding Bees in the Spring 


1. AsI fear that my bees will be a little 
light of stores in spring, would you advise 
feeding maple water reduced about half, so as 
to make it thicker? or do you think it would 
injure the bees? 

2. As my bees will probably be light in 
spring, would you advise feeding ina whole- 
sale way, or feed only a little at a time? 

3. How soon would you advise feeding in 


spring? - Do you think it is too soon to feed 
when the first pollen comes in‘ 
MIssovURL. 
ANswers.—1l. Better not give such feed 


till bees are flying nearly every day. 

2. About as well go it wholesale; bees feel 
encouraged to have a good lot of stores in 
sight. About the best way is to give them 
early in fall enough to last till the flowers 
will keep them busy the next year. 

8. Feed in spring just as soon as you think 
there is any danger of starving. If they have 
enough to last through till flowers they'll not 
need feeding in most places. The places they 
will need it, even when there are stores in the 
hive, are those places where there is fine 
weather for them to fly every day, yet no 
flowers for them to workon. If such condi- 
tions last long enough, the queen will cease 
laying, and so you should feed every day, or 
every alternate day, to keep her laying. 
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Old Hives With Moth-Cocoons on 
Frames 

I have bought a lot of old bee-hives that 
have been empty for 3 or4 years. There are 
lots of moth-cocoons on the frames. Will 
these hives be* suitable to put bees into the 
coming season, if thoroughly cleaned? 

VERMONT. 

ANswEk.—Yes, they will be all right so 
faras any danger from moths is concerned, 
for there is no life in the cocoons; although 
the frames may be somewhat gnawed by the 
larvee of the moths. 





Our Wood Binder (or Holder) is 
made to take all the copies of the American 
Bee Journal fora year. It is sent by mail 
for 20 cents. Full directions accompany. 
The Bee Journals can be inserted as soon as 
they are received, and thus preserved for 
future reference. Or we will send it with the 
American Bee Journal a year—both for $1.10. 
Address the office of the American Bee Jour- 
nal, 
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Poor Year for Bees 


This year was a poor one for bees, for from 
80 colonies, spring count, [ got only 1500 
pounds of honey. I think it was too wet. | 
put 100 colonies into the cellar Nov. 20, but I 
think a lot of them will starve before spring. 

Cuas. J. MILLER. 

Long Prairie, Minn., Dec. 10. 





Bees in the Rocks 


In prospecting for gold on the Colorado 
River, in Nevada and Arizona, I carry water 
in cans, and sometimes 4 miles from the 
river bees cover the stopper so that I can not 
drink. They live in the rocks. 

Searchlight, Nev. F. F. RoBrnson, 





Bees Carrying Pollen in November 


Perhaps it would be of interest to you to 
know that bees were out at 7:30 this a.m., 
Noy. 19, 1906, and some of them carrying pol- 
len. Temperature 62 degrees above zero 

North Scituate, Mass. W. A. CARTER 





Bees Quiet in the Cellar 


My bees are unusually quiet in the cellar. | 
have never had so few dead bees on the floor 
after so long a time—more than a montb 
There are very few on the floor. 

We have 2 inches of snowandice. It is 
fine wheeling and fair sleighing—not very 
cold, but not thawing. T. F. BINGHAM. 

Farwell, Mich., Dec. 18. 





His Best Season in 1906 


The season of 1906 was the best I ever 
knew. My bees commenced work in earnest 
about June 15, and continued to bring in 
honey until about Sept. 15. This is not a 
good locality for honey, there being no clover 
of any kind and but very little basswood, the 
principal sources being sumac, peas, and cot- 
ton. 

I started in last spring with 44 colonies and 
increased to 54. I secured on an average 40 
well-filled sections per colony, spring count. 
My best colony yielded 116 well-filled sections. 
My colonies in Danzenbaker hives yielded 
about 334¢ percent more honey than those in 
the 8-frame doveta‘led hives. I have never 
been able heretofore to get more than 30 well- 
filled sections to the colony. I hope this 
locality will continue to improve as it did this 
season. 

Success to the American Bee Journal. 

Danville, Ark., Noy. 19. J. H. McCareo. 





Plain vs. Bee-Way Sections—Fast- 
ening Starters 


I improve every opportunity to induce bee- 
keepers to read the American Bee Journal, 
and learn how to make the bees keep them. 
While the past season was quite discourag- 
ing at times, on the whole it was quite satis- 
factory. My crop was 4000 pounds of ex- 
tracted and 5065 pounds of section honey, or 
5313 sections. One shipment of comb honey 
of 4502 sections weighed 4416 pounds net; 
near enough a pound to a section for al! prac- 
tical purposes. I have 18 unfinished sections 
left for bait. How is that for a finish-up? 

There has been considerable discussion as 
to what size should constitute a 1-pound sec- 
tion, and I will say for the benefit of those 
concerned that these were about two-thirds 
41¢ square plain, and one-third 414 square bee- 
way sections. In a dray-load,as they were 
hauled to the car for loading,a record was 











kept of the kind of sections and their net 
weights, and here is the result: plain, 1124 
sections, net weight 1032 pounds; bee-way, 
792 sections, net weight 763 pounds. While 
the bee-way sections weighed slightly heavier, 
the difference is so slight it is not worth 
reckoning. In fact, almost if not quite suffi 
cient extra wood is in the bee-way sections to 
make the difference. From the consumer’s 
standpoint, it is about a **stand-off,’’ and the 
producers are slightly ahead on the plain sec- 
tions. First, 25 cents per thousand on first 
cost; second, less freight on sections, Then 
the casing costs less, and less freight on same, 
and hence less cartage if shipped by local 
freight. 

Then scraping is quite an item, although 
this is offset somewhat in handling the sec- 
tions into and taking out of the supers, at 
least it is with me 

As to the bees accepting them, I see no dif- 
ference. They enter one as quickly as the 
other, and fill them out plump, one as well as 
the other. 

I use the 10-frame hive with 9 frames and 
dummy, and like them better than the 8 
frame, of which I have some 30 or 40 that I 
use when needed. 

I use bottom-starters in every section, and 
have done:o for 4 or 5 years. The last 3 
years I have fastened the bottom-starters in 
sections as described at the St. Louis National 
convention, and later in Gleanings. The 
more [ use the fastener the better I like it, 
and don’t see how it can be improved upon, 
either for speed or quality of work. The 
machine or fastener described in Gleanings 
by Dr. M. A. Aulick, of Kentucky, is worked 
on a similar plan, but if he can place bottom 
and top starters in sections at the rate of 20 to 
25 per minute, he can “move some.”’ Try 
your speed on a hundred or more and report, 
will you, Dr. Aulick? Also, Dr. Miller his 
speed. And don’t you forget to report, too, 
Doctor F. W. Hatt. 

Hull, Iowa, Nov. 5 


Bees in Good Condition for Winter 


It has been raining a great deal here lately. 
We have also had a little ice, which is an un- 
common thing in this part of the country. 
We are looking for a good honey season next 
year, of course, as we have had two failures 
in succession. Our bees are in much better 
condition for winter than we expected. I have 
just examined and found that they have 
plenty of honey. Drxon C. GULLEY. 

San Antonio, Tex., Nov. 29. 


A Good Rainfall 


This entire State has received a good rain- 
fall up to the present time—over 24¢ inches 
having fallen bereabout, and a much heavier 
downpour in the North. I trust California 
bee-keepers will be much benefited. 


Los Angeles, Calif., Dec. 12. T. F. Gray. 





ne Others do it, 

© Whynot you! Our big illustrated 

1 book, “Profitable Poultry,” tells 
te how to breed, hatch, feed, grow 

and market to make lots of money. 

Starts you on the road to success. 
Describes most wonderful Poultry 
Farin in the world—32 kinds of fow\s. 
Gives lowest prices on fowls, eggs, 
Ineubators, everything for Poultry. 
Mailed for 4 cents in postage. Berry's 
= Poultry Farm, Box 72, Clarinda, Iowa, 


Mention Bee Journal 


In Poultry business 








when writing. 


CONVENTION NOTICES. 


New Jersey.—The New Jersey Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will meet at the State House, 
Trenton, on Wednesday, Jan. 16, 1907, at 
10:30 a.m. Addresses will be made by the 
President, also by Chas. Stewart, foul brood 
inspector, Sammonseville, N. Y.; H. 8. Ferry, 
J. H. M. Cook, and others. Much attention 
will be given to the Question-Box. All bee- 
keepers, and especially ladies, are cordially 
invited to attend. W. W. Casz, Pres. 

G. N. Wauspg, Sac. 


Nebraska.—The annual meeting of the 
Nebraska State Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held in the Experiment Building at the 
State Farm, Lincoln, Nebr., Jan. 16, 1907. An 
interesting program on practical subjects has 
been prepared, and bee-keepers will be bene- 
fited by attending. 

LILLIAN E. Trestar, Sec. 

Lincoln, Nebr. 


Washington.— The Washington State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its 2d an- 
nual convention at the State Agricultural 
College, Pullman, Wash., Jan. 7, 8, 9, 1907. 
A good aitendance is expected, and present 
indications point to an interesting and suc- 
cessful meeting. A number of prominent 
bee-keepers will read papers which will be 
followed by discussions. For farther infor- 
mation address the Secretary. 

Vireiu Sires, Sec. 

North Yakima, Wash. 





It's a very easy, sim GREEN 
BicoWH' Bone eat 


Green bone makes eggs, and 
stimulates the hen’s product- 
ive organs, Out bone fresh 
every day, The Crown does it 
quickly with no boseee oF muss, 25 
uilding c " ‘or 
»\ WILSON * Box 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


THE TRAPPERS WORLD 


Published Monthly by 
THE D. E. ALLYN: PUBLISHING ICOMPANY 


STAFF OF CONTRIBUTORS 
Our Subscribers, The Trappers, 
Hunters, For Collectors, Anglers. 
Guides, and Men of the Woods. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 10 GENTS A COPY. 


Tells all about Trapping, Fur and Game Sec- 
tions, Big Game Sectious, Best Fur Buyers— 
everything in the interest of its readers. Sub- 
scribe now. One sample free. 

27Ctf Room 1, Alsia + MADRID, IOWA 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


The Rietsche Press 


Made of artificial stome. Practically inde- 
structible, and giving entirely satisfactory re- 
sults. Comb foundation made easily and 

uickly at less than half the cost of buying 

rom the dealers. Price of Press for L.. frame 
sheets, $2.00. Other sizes, 25 ceuts extra. Price 
of the Press —S foundation directly on 
the wired frames, $2.50, any siz: wanted. 















ADRIAN GETAZ, 


45Atf KNOXVILLE, TENN. 





WANTED TO BUY AT TOP PRICES 


WHITE CLOVER HONEY, both Comb and Extracted. 


If you have any WRITE AT ONCE, saying how much you have, how it is put up, and your 


lowest price, and all about it, in first letter. 


C. M. Scott & Co., Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, Incubators, Brooders, Etc. 





1004 East Wash. 
Bee Journal when 


29Atf 


Mention 


writing. 


—Catalog Free 
Street, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 



































































For Sale or Free as Premiums | 


postpaid) for sending New Subscribers to the Weekly American Bee Journal; or we will club 
} t 


them with the Bee Journal), as follows: 


For each NEW yearly subscriber to the American 
us by an already paid-in-advance subscriber, we will] allow 25c to apply on any poultry book in 
the list; or, for $1.10, we will mail to any one the Bee Journal a year and the last book men- 
tioned in the list; for $1 35 the Bee Journal and any one of the 50c books; or, for $1.80 we will 
send the first book and the Bee Journal a year. Send all orders to the address as given below. 


Bee Journal! (at $1.00) that is sent 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY KEEPING Contains, we believe, more ar ett practical, reliable 
information on the subject of ‘‘Poultry for Profit’? than any other k published. Gives the 
cream of established facts. Compiled by the editor of the RELIABLE PoULTRY JOURNAL, who ha 
given many years of careful study to the poultry business. 160 pag: nine by twelve inches 
illustrated Price $1.00 

2 

POULTRY HOUSES AND FIXTURES Shows plans of all styles of low-cost, practical and lab 
saving . muses, designs for inside fixtures, such as nest boxes, drop boards. et ilso roosting 
coops and coops for young chicks, and all necessary appliances for the poultry yard. It is the 
most waiuabht and up-to-date book of the kind that has been placed before the poultry public 
Used as a text book at Cornell University 96 pages, nine by twelve, ill Price 50c. 

ARTIFICIAL INCUBATING AND BROODING Solves all problems of artificial incubating 
and brooding ells how to obtain strong-germed, fertile eggs, how to operate incubators and 
brooders, grow the greatest percentage of chickens, et Results gained from practical expet 
ence. 9% pages, nine by twelve inches, illustrated Price 50c. 


rHE CHICK BOOK Tells how to obtain good hatches under different conditions, with hens and 
with incubators; how to feed and care for chicks of all ages, with hens and in brooders; how to 
feed for breeders and for ee ee how to build coups; gives complete instruction in 
all work connected with succesful chicken growing. 80 pages, nine by twelve inches, illus- 
trated Price Wc. 
THE PLY MOL rH ROCKS Barred, buff and White Make money nd save ears of useless 
breeding bv adopting the vale of mating followed by the most successful Plymouth Rock Breed 
ers, with i chapter and chart on line breeding. Specialists describe clearly and concisely their 
methods of mating and breeding. Contains color plate of each variety 110 pages, nine bv twelve 
inches, illustrated Price 50c 
EGCS AND EGG FARMS Is made up of articles from experienced and successful breeders, giv 
ing methods of housing, breeding, rearing and feeding to increase egy pr ction rhe lengthy 
chapters on pedigree breeding will be found invaluable to breeders of exhibition or utility fowls 
4% pages, nine by twelve inches, illustrated Price 0c. 
rHE LEGHORNS The best illustrated standard of all varieties of the popular Leghorns. Mating 
schemes clearly described. You cannot afford to be without this valuable information. Color 
plate of S. C. White Leghorn 78 p3ges, nine by twelve inches, illustrated Price 50c. 


ASIATICS A work on Brahmas, Cochins and Langshans. Contains “insi information necessary 
and impossible to secure elsewhere Contains staodard and ideal charts for all varie 
plates of Buff and Partridge Cochins. 100 pages, nine by twelve, ill Price 50c. 


de 
to success 


ties. Color 


DUCKS AND GEESE Gives all details of hatching, rearing, fattening 
the actual labor-saving methods followed on the great duck ranges 
duck and geese growing profitable branches. 68 pages, nine by twelve, 


and marketing. Contains 
and by farmers who mak« 
ill Price 50c. 


TURKEYS Every detail of the turkey busines 
sively the different branches of the market 
world’s foremost turkey growers. 
by twelve inches, illustrated. 


explained fully and clearly. It solves comprehen- 
and standard-bred turkey industries. Written by the 
Contains color plate of ideal Bronze turkeys, & pages, nine 


Price 50c. 


THE BANTAM FOWL Mr. T. F. McGrew, judge and breeder, tells how to house, feed and grow 
Bantams, how to treat their diseases, how to select and fit the best for the shows, The most 
complete illustrated Bantam book published, 72 pages, nine by twelve inches Price 50c. 


RELIABLE POULTRY REMEDIES Points out the causes, describes symptoms 


and tested remedies for all diseases. 84 pages, six by nine inches. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


and gives simple 
Price 25c 


Send ali orders to 








A 40-page Catalog tre: 
The latest work on EE 
SUPPLIES, Hives, Fix 
tures, Etc. Italian Bees an 


Bees Queens. If interested i 


bees, do not fail to write us. 


John Nebel & Son Supply Go., High fill, Mo 


6Cctf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Successful Poultry Journal 


FRANK HECK, Editor. 


Subscription Price 50 cents per Year. 
Write for Advertising Rates 








The most prominent and successful, practic 
poultrymen write for the Succes-ful Poultry Jou 
nal, and tell how they build their houses, mate thei 
fowls, manage their incubators, feed both youn 
and old—and, in fact, tell how they succeed an 
make money. Send for sample copy. 


SUCCES‘FUL POULTRY JOURNAL 


1Ctf 355 Dearborn 8t., CHICAGO, LLL. 





In Its Thirtieth Year 


The Rural Galifornian 


One Dollar a Year 


A large monthly magazine devoted to Agricul! 
tural, Horticultural and rural pursuits, showing the 
wonderful development of the Pacific Coast. Beau 
tifully illustrated, well edited and artistically 
printed on fine book paper. An encyclopedia of in 
formation for colonists. Address, 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN 


Rooms 6 and 7 ‘Temple Block 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 





1Ct 


BARNES’ FOOT POWER MACHINERY 


Read what J. I. PARENT, of 
Chariton, N. Y.,says: “We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, last winter- 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey racks, 500 brood 
frames, 2,000 honey boxes, and 
a great deal of other work. 
This winter we have double 
the amount of bee-hives, etc., 
to make, and we expect to do 
it with this Saw. It will doal! 
you say it will.” Catalog and price-list free. 

Address, . & JouN BARNES, 
995 Ruby St., Rockford, Ill. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


FOR SALE 


$lto$3apz3ir. Registered Homing Pigeons; 
Big Squab Breeders. Also Angora and Belgian 
Hares; Fancy experiment station; crosses in 
all colors. HULBERT 

Mail orders filled. GLEN ELLYN, ILL. 

40Ctf Please mention the bee Journal. 


THE POULTRY DIGEST 


An Enterprising, Pushing and Progressive 
Poultry Journal. A live aud instructive Peri- 
Odical Different From All the Rest. 


Tre to name, a concise and boiled down di- 
gest of allthe doings in the Poultry World—A 
time-saving periodical; methodical, to the 
point, and conservative. 
you want to make more money out of 

your fowls. 
you want to get good results with less 
hard work. 
you want to learn how to save your 
a) \ little chicks. 
. you want to know what to do each 
month in the poultry yard. 
Send in your subscription to the 


POULTRY DIGEST PUB. CO. 
Cit 18 Rose St,, N. Y. City. 

















We Sai. RooT’s Gooos in prions 
Let us quote you prices on Sections, Lifves, 
Foundation, etc., as we can save zea =: thane 
freight. Beeswax Wanted for 
Micx 


M. H. HUNT & SON 

Bert Brance, Wayne Co., 
Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 



































Something New. 
Something You Want. 


Our specially prepared Gloves soften the 
hauds and prevent and cure chapped hands. 
The fabric contains a preparation which pre- 
vents the gloves from becoming: hard avd stiff 
We furnish them without armlets or sleeves for 
using iu sweeping, gardening, or general house- 
work, driving or outdoor work. They are jusi 
the thing for driving in the rain, as they are 
absolutely waterproof. If worn at night they 
keep the hands softand white. 

All the points of excellence can not be here 
enumerated, but they never fail to give the 
greatest satisfaction. To introduce them, we 
will send by mail, or with other goods, at the 
following low prices: 


Bee-Gloves, long arms, fleece-lined, in two 


sizes—large for men, small for ladies..... .35 
Men’s Gauntlets, fleece lined...... <xcebCee 
Tt deh enh bu nite bbhhchdnae dakess 0 onene: ad 35 
Ladies’ unlined, for wearing at aight or 

during doing light housework...... 40 


Early Order Discounts on Bee-Supplies (ex- 
cepting above and a few other articles) as fol- 
lows:— 

7 percent for cash with order before Oct. Ist 

6 Nov. 1st 
Dec. Ist 
Jan. lst 
Feb. Ist 

If you haven’t our 1905 catalog, send for one 
anda free copy of the American Bee- Keeper 
50c a year). Address, 


THE W.T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Cuicaco, Dec. 7.—T here is the usual duilness 
in the honey-trade at this date owing to most 
of the retailers having stocked up sufficiently 
tocarry them over the hoiidays; but the stocks 
in the hands of thetrade generally are below 
the normal; hence prices are firm at 15@1l6c for 
No.1 to fancy whi'e comb, with off grades at 
1@2c less: amber grades dull at 10@i2c, Ex- 
tracted white, firm at 8c forclover and bass- 
wood; ambers, 64% @7i%c per pound. Beeswax, 
30c. R. A. Burnett & Co. 


KaNnsSAS Ciry, Dec. 6.—The demand for comb 
and extracted honey is good, receipts light. We 
ete Fancy white comb, 24 sections, per case, 

$3,25; No. 1, $3.00: No.2 avd amber, $2.75. Ex- 
tracted, white, 7@74c; amber, 6%@7c. Bees- 
wax, 2c. Cc. C,. Clemons & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 8.—The market on comb 
honey seems to bea little quiet; No. 1 sells 
wholesale for 144éc; retail by the case, léc. Ex- 
tracted firm; light amber in barrels, 6c; in 
cans, 7c; white clover, 8%c. Beeswax, 30c. 

C. H.W. WEeEer. 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 8.—While the supply of 
comb honey is equal to the demand, large quan- 
tities of comb honey having arrived in the 
market in the last few days, the price still re- 
mains high. The outlook, however, is that 
when the season advances and the bee-keepers 
ship more of their crop to the market, the pri- 
ces will be a little weaker. We quote: Fancy 
white comb honey, 16@18c; No, 1,14@15c; am- 
ber, 11@13c. Faucy white extracted, 7T4@84c; 
light amber, 64@7c. 

e are producers of honey and do not handle 
on commission. Wu. A. SELSER. 


New York, Dec. 3—Comb honey is in good 
demand, and No. 1 and fancy white stock 
seems to be pretty wellexhausted. Buckwheat 
is in sufficient supply, also off grades of white, 
to meet alldemands, but there is no overstock 
as yet. Wequote fancy white at 15:; No.1 at 
13@i4c; No. 2 at 12c; buckwheat and amber at 
llc per pound, according to quality and style 
of package. Extracted is firm at unchanged 


prices. California white sage, 8c; light amber, 
at ZOE; buckwheat, 6@6%c. Beeswax steady 
at 30c. HILDRETH & SRGELKEN 








ORDERS. 


save money buying from me. 
same. 
Will buy or 
sell you 


nati, 
cheerfully quote you price. 


ors GOODS 


of goods. 


O +86 R ( 


Office fet Salesrooms, 


DENVER, 
comb honey in double-tier cases have now been 
shipped out of this State, leaving only a few 


Oct. 20.—A11 desirable lots of white 


cars of single-tier cases. The quality of this 
year’s crop was fine, better than for several 
seasons. We quote our local market as fol- 
lows: Strictly No. | white, per case of 24 sec- 
tious, $3; ordinary No. Land off grade, $2.50 to 
$2.75. Extracted, white, 64%@7%c. Beeswax, 
24c for average yellow delivered here. 
Tue Coo. Honry-Propucers’ ASsn. 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 7.—The honey market is in 
a healthy condition, particularly extracted 
honey. the demand being better than one year 
ago. This is probably duetothe excitement 
among those holders who are trying to inflate 
the prices. We quote amber extracted honey 
im barrels at 6@7c, according tothe quality. 
Fancy table honey in barrels and 60-1b. cans at 
8@%. The demand for comb honey has de- 
creased, somewhat, owing to the season of the 
year when the sale of that article suffers. Our 
prices of fancy white comp honey, in a whole- 
sale way, is 15@l6c. Choice yellow beeswax, 


30c, delivered here 
Tus Frep W. Mots Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 15.—Fancy white —_- 
brings 16@17c readily; No. 1, white, 2c less 
pound; the demand is not supplied, but hig —_ 
prices would decrease the demand. Best grades 
of extracted honey bring 8@9c. Good average 
beeswax sells here at $33 = 100 pounds. 

ALTER S. PoupDER. 


ToLepo, Nov. 30—The market on comb honey 
remains about the same as last quotations, but 
has been coming in much more freely, as bee- 
keepers seem to be very anxious to get rid of 
their stock. Fancy briugsina retail way 16c; 
extra fancy, 17c; No. 1, 15c; buckwheat, 15c. 
Extracted white clover in barrels brings 
7@7%c; cansthesame. Beeswax, 26@28c. 

Tae Griccs Bros. & Nicsors Co. 


LARGE DISCOUNTS OFFERED ON EARLY 
Have a large stock on hand, and can sup- 
ply promptly. Freight Rates from CINCINNATI are 
the LOWEST, ESPECIALLY FOR THE SOUTH 


As almost all freight now goes through Cincinnati. 
Catalog mailed free. 


HONEY 


mail sample and state lowest price expected delivered Cincin- 
If you want to buy, state quality and quantity and I will 


Beeswax Wanted 


Will pay, at all times, highest market price on receipt 


~.H.W.WEBER 


146-48 Central Ave 





































You will 
Send for 


If you have any 
to eel, « «6 « 


SIMIg AOI] $,}OOY VV 


CINCINNATI 
OHIO 


Warehouses re d Central Aves 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 


When consiguing, buying or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO. 
199 SouTH Water ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cash for Beeswax 


Until further notice 30c cash paid for pure, 
yellow beeswax, delivered here. 


Frank G. Glark, {47 E.Kinzie St.Ghicago, Ill. 
writing. 


Mention Bee Journal when 








Big Profits in Capons 


izing is easy—soon 
Gearned. Complete outfit 
with free iustructions 


S postpaid $2.50. ¢€ 
pe Worm seca = 
Poultry Mar veges 
zea Killing iuitotoe 


Capon Bo 
somber Pa. 














F Basswood and (Clover 
For Sale HON! Y in barrels or 69-pound 


cans. Sample, 10 cents, which may be deducted 


hen ordering. 
= TA. HOLEKAMP & SON, 
S52A4t 


423 Virginia Ave., St. Louis, Mo 
Do Not Burn 


Send it to me, and get your east, 
ARCHIE L. SHALL, Groton, N. Y. 


S1A4t Please mention " Bee Journal. 





your Refuse 
from Wax- 
Extractor 





WA 


Dwain 





To Our Friends and Patrons: 


WE WISH YOU A 


Happy and Prosperous New Year 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 
Cincinnati 


DALLES 
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\ FENCE & Made—_—— 


a LV Ls 

of h Carbon coiled wire. We 
ona pe toy Sell direct to user at 
factory prices on 30 Cons free trial. 
We pay all frei ht. Catalog shows 37 
styles and he zhts ¢ of farm and poultry 
fence. It’s free. Buy direct. Write today 


nox GOUT SPRING FENCE Cy 











DAvDANT & Sons. Sw 
. Hamiltwh: ih 








Best Wisconsin Sections, 
per 1000—#4 00; No.2—$3 40; 


Bargains plain, 25c less. 7 percent 


discoun. in October on Root’s and Dauz. Hives, 
and other Root’s Goods. 


H. 8S. DUBY, ST. ANNE, ILL. 


Please Mention Bec Journal 
when writing adve-tisers 


Hatch Chickens by 
Steam with the 


= EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
Or WOODEN HEN 


Simple, perfect, self -r 


lating. 
Hatch ® Wery fertile ae. Low 
Gro. H H,. 








¥ Send for free 


ret-class hatchers made. 
Catalogue. 


STAHL, Quincy, Il 








We will Buy and 
Sell 


HONKY 


of the different grades and kinds. 
If you have any to dispose of, orif j 
you intend to buy, correspond 
with us. 

We are always inthe market 
for 


Beeswax 


at highest market prices. 


Hildreth & Segelken 


265 & 267 Greenwich Street 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Mention ‘Bee Journal whem ‘Writing. 
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Our Early-Order Discounts on 


: BEE-SUPPLIES 


are now in effect. We furnish EVERYTHING needed in practical Bee- 
Culture, at lowest prices. 
We make the best-finished and substantial 


= SHIPPING =-CASES te 


in free Shipping-Crates. 


Our HONEY-EXTRACTORS 


are not excelled for durability, fine workmanship, and practical utility. 
Have you seen our latest improved Champion Smoker? If not, you 
miss it until you get one. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or money back. Address, 


KRETGAMER MFG. 6O., Gouncil Bluffs, lowa. 


Muscatine Produce Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 
Trester Supply Co., 103 8. 11th Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
Shugart—Ouran Seed Co., Council Bluffs, lowa. 


Catalogs issued in English or German. 
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Mentiv: Bee Journal when writing. 
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